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ONLY A STEPPING-STONE 


“THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT HEARST WILL BE ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES IF HE LIVES” 


—Arthur Brisbane, in the “ North American Review”’ 
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COMMENT 


On another page we copy from the North American Re- 
view an article which discloses in sufficient detail the fraudu- 
lent methods employed by Hearst to capture the Democratic 
nomination for Governor, and points out that real Demo- 
crats are not only entirely free from party obligation to vote 
for such a candidate foisted upon them by such means, but 
should feel constrained as Democrats to vote for his op- 
ponent. It is likely, as the article suggests, that Mr. Hucues, 
if elected, will be elected by Democratic votes. We reiterate 
the conviction that an organized effort should be made by 
Democrats to get these Democratic votes out. The work of 
the Republican organization cannot reach the anti-Hearstr 
Only Democrats can marshal Democrats to 
advantage. Almost all the leading Democratic papers in the 
State are already interested in that work. We very much 
wish that even now, though the time is short, their efforts 
might be supplemented by public meetings and other forms 
of organized. effort. Mr. Huaues’s excellent campaign 
speeches have been read by Democrats, but it is the Demo- 
cratic speakers who are most effective in getting Democrats 
to the polls. The most influential Democratic speakers in 
the State are for Hucurs. They should come out—oppor- 
tunity should be given them to come out—and tell their 
political brethren why they intend to vote for the Republican 
candidate. 


Democrats. 


The week ending October 13 witnessed a remarkable de- 
velopment of vigor in the up-State canvass of the Republican 
candidate for the Governorship, and unmistakable evidences 
of discord and disintegration in the forees of his pseudo- 
Democratic opponent in large centres of urban population, 
especially Erie County and the Boroughs of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. Mr. Hucues has turned to telling account the in- 
vestigation which he has made into Mr. Hearst’s record, not 
because he wanted to deal in personalities, but because Mr. 
ITkarst, by putting himself forward as the champion of cor- 
poration reform, had invited inquiry into his own relations 
to corporations. The result of the inquiry has been that 
each of the three Hearst newspapers in the city of New York 
has been found to have been organized as a corporation, which, 
when assessed for taxation, has replied with a statement show- 
ing more liabilities than assets, and thus has eseaped con- 
tributing to the support of the municipality by which it is 
protected. That is the kind of corporate reform which Hrarst 
teaches by example. Pursuing his investigation, Mr. Huanues 
found that the stocks of all three of the Hearst newspaper 
corporations were owned by a New Jersey trust, or “ holding 
company,” the stock of which company is the property of Mr. 
TIearst. When the tax officers of New York, finding nothing 
that could be taxed in the three newspaper corporations, went 
to the holding company, they.were informed that this company 
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was a New Jersey corporation, and owned no taxable property 
in the State of New York. It was plain, therefore, on the face 
of the faets that the professional denouncer of corporations 
was himself using corporate forms to evade his just debts 
and liabilities. 

Simultaneously, the New York Herald undertook an 
examination of Mr. Hearst’s” record in California, 
where his claim to figure as a loyal representative of Demo- 
cratic opinions and as an inflexible enemy of political bosses 
could be tested by long experience. The Herald found that 
for many years Hearst had been looked upon as a guerrilla 
in California polities, so that his final expulsion from the 
Democratic party by this year’s State convention did not come 
as a surprise. It appears that in California Hearst has been 
continually aceused of treachery, from the time when he tried 
to defeat the election of the well-knewn Democrat, STEPHEN 
M. Wuitr, for United States Senator, down to and including 
the campaign of four years ago, when he declined to support 
F. K. Lane, a sterling Democrat, who is now a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This year, in advance of 
the holding of the Democratic State convention, Hearst de- 
manded that the candidates for the Governorship and other 
State offices already named by the Independence League should 
be accepted by the Democracy. The Democratic State con- 
vention, however, insisted upon nominating Tiropore A. BELL 
for Governor, and since then the Hearst publications in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles have been attacking BELL 
and pressing W. F. Lanapon, the candidate of the Inde- 
pendence League, with the obvious purpose and _ inevitable 
result of splitting the Democratic vote and assuring the elee- 
tion of the Republican nominee. The Democratic State con- 
vention, by the way, not only rejected Hrarst’s candidate, but 
adopted unanimously a resolution to the effect that in the so- 
called Independence League it recognized a political machine 
created by W. R. Hearst for his own political preferment, and 
with the design of preventing the nomination of WiLuiAmM J. 
3rYAN for President. He and his machine were therefore 
held up to reprobation on the part of all genuine Democrats. 


With the exception of Mr. Huattrs himself, the most able 
and zealous supporter of the Republican ticket in the State 
of New York is the New York World. Many and formidable 
were the blows which it has dealt to the Democratic nominee 
since the beginning of the campaign. Especially scathing has 
been its exposure of Hrarst’s insincerity. It pointed out that 
in his speech at Albion, New York, Mr. Hearst said that a 
party platform is a promise to perform, and its value depends 
not only upon the record of the party that framed it, but on 
the character of the candidates who endorse it. The World 
proceeds to subject Mr. Hearst to the test which he himself 
has propounded. For example,’ the Hrarst newspapers are 
vehement in their denunciation of bosses, yet the Democratic 
nomination which Hearst has accepted was stolen for him 
‘by Murpty, who threw out sixty regularly elected anti- 
TIkarst delegates, and voted Tammany as a unit, though it 
was by no means a unit, and thus made-possible Mr. Hearst’s 
nomination at Buffalo. In other words, while Hearst ex- 
coriates burglars, he keeps the stolen goods. He pretends to 
hate political thieves, but is himself a political “fence.” Then, 
again, the Hearst newspapers, day in and day out, denounce 
corporation abuses with the same rancor that they exhibit 
against bosses, but, as we have just shown, the Hearst news- 
papers have themselves been incorporated for no other end 
than to enable their owner to commit with impunity the same 
offences that he charges against other predatory corporations. 


The World, which is a Democratic newspaper, and would 
gladly, if honestly it could, support a Democratic nomination, 
promises that when the Hearst corporations stop dodging their 
taxes it will believe that their owner is sincerely opposed to 
corporation tax-dodgers, and that when he dissolves his own 
New Jersey trust, or holding company for his three corpora- 
tions, it will put faith in the sincerity of his opposition to 
other trusts.. Onee more, when Hearst straightens out his 
own newspaper corporations and makes them recognize respon- 
sibility for running down a poor woman with one of their 
delivery-wagons, the World pledges itself to credit the genuine- 
ness of his antagonism to corporation crookedness. Not until 
then, however.. The World goes on to remind us that while 
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Mr. Hearst professes to believe in honest elections, he has 
entered into a league with Cuartes F. Murrery, whom his 
newspapers last autumn accused of spending $1,500,000 to 
steal the Mayoralty election, besides hoiding back the election 
returns from certain election precincts, in order, by falsifying 
them, to overcome Hearst’s apparent plurality. When Hearst 
repudiates partnership with the man whom he arraigned as 
a criminal last November and renews his efforts to send 
Murrny to Sing Sing, the World promises to believe him op- 
posed to stolen elections, but not till then. As the case now 
stands, it is unquestionably true that a vote for Hearst is 
a vote for Mureny, and a vote for HuaGues is a vote against 
Murpuy. 

Another phase of Hearst’s hypocrisy is laid bare in con- 
nection with the judicial nominations made by the Tam- 
many Hall convention. After the Tammany nominees for 
thirteen judicial positions had been designated—two, if not 
four, of which are understood to have been dictated by the 
Democratic candidate for Governor—Mr. Hearst, then in 
Buffalo, said that a large number of the men named on the 
Democratic judiciary ticket seemed to be of the highest 
character, and to be generally recognized as worthy of the 
support of all honest citizens, irrespectively of party. These 
names, he added, the Independence League would doubtless 
endorse, but whether any further action would be taken by 
the League, looking to a ticket more distinetly non-partisan, 
would depend somewhat upon the Republican county con- 
vention. Since that statement was made, the Republican 
county convention has met and endorsed (with one exception) 
the entire ticket proposed by the “Judiciary Nominators,” 
as the representatives of the New York Bar, assembled for 
the purpose, have been called. This ticket is not only non- 
partisan, including as it does Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans, but it puts the seal of condemnation on pernicious 
activity by refusing to include any district leader on either 
side. Nevertheless, Mr. Hearst has decided to support the 
Murpuy judiciary ticket, though it comprehends Henprick, 
the Tamman) district leader of the Thirty-first District, and 
counsel of the Murry contracting firm which Hearst de- 
nounced last year as a brazen device for public robbery; 
Ervancer, the friend and candidate of Big Tit Sutuivan, 
whom Hearst has held up to abhorrence; Harren’s man, 
Brapy, whose legal experience is notoriously of the slightest; 
and Croxer’s friend, PLatzeK, treasurer of the Democratic 
Club, and ‘practically an acting district leader in the Tam- 
many organization. Obviously, if Hearst had desired to 
keep up even the show of sincerity, he would have taken the 
World’s advice and had the Independence League endorse 
only those judicial nominees of Tammany who are generally 
recognized as worthy of the support of honest citizens, and 
he would have opposed by separate nominations, and in his 
own platform speeches and in the columns of his newspapers, 
those whom he knows to be unfit for the bench. 


As we have intimated, the sturdiest work done against 
Herarst—we again except ‘that performed by. Mr. Hucues 
himself—must be credited to those Democrats who repudiate 
Hearst’s assumption to represent the Democratic party. We 
would by no means be supposed to imply, however, that all 
the Republican organs are remiss in their duty, though it 
has seemed to us that some of them are inclined to take too 
much for granted. The Tribune, at all events, is evincing 
the fervid and fetching activity of earlier days. Thus, in 
its issue of Sunday, October 14, the Tribune. directed at- 
tention to the embarrassment visible in the tardily penned 
Hearst letter accepting the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor. The embarrassment was to be expected, in view of the 
fact that, only a month earlier, the writer of the letter had 
told the people of New York that the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties were both as good as dead, and that the time 
had come to create a new party with a new set of principles. 
In a speech at Carnegie Hall accepting the nomination of his 
pocket organization, the Independence League, Mr. Hearst 
had read the burial service over the party of JEFFERSON, 
Jackson, and TitpEN. Now, on the contrary, he has to shake 
hands with a resuscitated corpse, pat it on the back, and as- 
sure it that the Carnegie Hall funeral service was a ghastly 
error. He accepts the nomination of the Democratic party, 
he says, bearing in mind the record of that great party in 
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the past, and, “knowing that the membership of the party 
is determined still to be ruled by the principles of JEFFERSON 
and Jackson.” This is, as the 7'ribune says, an invitation 
to the defunct to get out of the coffin and sit on the seat of 
the hearse alongside the driver. 

Another flagrant inconsistency is nailed by the Tribune. A 
month ago Mr. Hrarst advocated enthusiastically a new pro- 
gramme in polities, to be accepted alike by Lincoln Republic- 
ans and Jeffersonian Democrats. This programme was to be 
at once progressive and “ American ”; in other words, it was to 
pave the way for the socialistic or semisocialistic experiments 
which the Hearst newspapers have assiduously championed. 
Now, on the contrary, Mr. Hearst informs us that he ac- 
cepts, “ proudly and gladly,” the nomination of a convention 
which denounced those very experiments, in a_ platform 
drafted by Bourke Cockran, who incorporated into the 
Democratic party’s declaration of principles the chief para- 
graphs of the Tammany Hall address in which last March 
he rebuked the insidious heresies of the Hearst propaganda. 
Hearst now promises, in his letter of acceptance of the Demo- 
cratic nomination, that, “if elected Governor,” he will do all 
he can as a citizen of the United States in office to realize 
and apply the “ great principles ” of the “ historic Democratic 
party,” apparently as these were interpreted by Bourke Cock- 
RAN at Buffalo. 


Efficient work in the way of exposing Hearst’s insincerity 
has also been done by the New York Times. ‘It points out 
that, not satisfied with shielding himself from liability for 
taxes and damages, .behind a network of corporations, 
Ifearst has hit upon the novel idea of muzzling and hand- 
cufting the “common people,’ whom he has seduced to his 
support, by making of the so-called “ Independence League ” 
a corporation, which can take no political action except 
through its board of directors, every member of which has 
been designated by Hearst himself. The League is legally 
controlled by an executive committee, which alone is em- 
powered to use the emblem or trade-mark. Against this ex- 
ecutive committee even an overwhelming majority of the 
plain people, who constitute the members of the League, can- 
not prevail, and have no rights, except the fundamental 
right to bolt the League ticket. To this right it seems prob- 
able that many of them will have recourse, since the New 
York county committee of the League, which desired to 
form a judiciary ticket of its own, was informed by the 
executive committee that it had no power in the premises; 
that they were, in fact, the dupes and victims of a “ voting 
trust.” 


The Times is right in declaring that an incorporated 
political party, entirely and designedly irresponsible to the 
rank and file of its own members, however preponderant a 
majority they may form, is a new device in politics and in 
corporations. The Hearst newspapers are requested to ex- 
plain whether it is an exemplification of Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy or of Lincoln Republicanism. It appears, however, 
that, after a series of controversies which lasted throughout 
Sunday, October 14, the executive committee of the League 
consented to allow the county committee to withhold en- 
dorsement of two names on the Tammany judiciary ticket, 
and to nominate City-Magistrate Marruew T. Breen in the 
place of Joun J. Brapy, the Tammany nominee, for the 
Supreme Court, and Orro Rosausky, a Republican district 
leader, for Judge of General Sessions, instead of Francis F. 
McAvoy. With these exceptions the Independence League 
will support all of the thirteen persons designated on the 
Tammany judiciary ticket, although only two of these, Sam- 
vEL SeasurY and Jonn Forp, are members of its own or- 
ganization. Two other names, however, on the Tammany 
ticket, those of Joun H. Gorr and Cuartes W. Dayton, are 
understood to have been dictated by Hearst, but they are not, 
so far as we know, members of the League. Hearst is also 
credited with having forbidden the nomination of Mr. De- 
LANY, who resigned the post of Corporation Counsel, in the 
belief, it is generally supposed, that he would be nominated 
for Judge of the Supreme Court on the Tammany ticket. 


Some of the Republican papers have credited Hearst with 
the control of a large part of the union-labor vote in the 
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smaller manufacturing cities and towns of central New York. 
Apparently the up-State labor-men are not so familiar with 
the political methods of the Democratic nominee as are their 
brethren in the metropolis. At a meeting of the Central 
Federated Union, held in New York city on October 14, 
Hearst was charged in a report of the Independent Labor 
party with pretending to dicker with the labor people for the 
purpose of gaining votes, but with the intention of throwing 
them overboard as soon as he believed the votes to have been 
gained. It seems that a committee of the Independent Labor 
party was told to confer with Justice SamueL F. Seasury 
and Joun Forp in regard to judiciary nominations, and with 
Max Inmsen in reference to nominations for the State Senate 
and Assembly. The committee submitted a list of candidates 
for various offices to the Hearst managers, but were turned 
down in every instance. It seems that in some cases a labor- 
man would be put on the Independence League ticket, and 
kept there for a while, but as soon as the votes of the working- 
people in his district were supposed to have been secured, his 
name would be expunged. James H. Hatcu, who made the 
report to the Central Federated Union, said that he and his 
colleagues of the Independent Labor party had imagined that 
they would be able to take the word of the head of the ticket 
of the Independence League, but that, as a matter of fact, 
they found in the League from head to bottom no trace of 
honor, so far as any obligations to organized labor were con- 
cerned. Hatcn added that originally he had believed in 
ITearst as a man of high ideals who was engaged in a sincere 
fight against bossism, but that experience had taught the In- 
dependent Laborites a bitter lesson. The outcome of the 
meeting of the Central Federated Union was a refusal to en- 
dorse the Ilearst ticket, and a resolution to maintain the dis- 
tinct organization of the Independent Labor party, with,a view 


‘of conducting a distinetive working-man’s campaign next 


year. 


Secretary Tarr spent just three weeks in Cuba. When he 
landed he knew nothing at first hand about the political and 
military situation in the island. Under the circumstances, 
he could hardly have lifted a finger without risking a mis- 
take. For a week he did not lift a finger, in the sense of 
exerting any authority of his own. Seven days he. gave to 
an inquiry into the facts, and to an earnest effort to bring 
about a compromise between the Moderates who were in 
normal possession of the government, and their Liberal op- 
ponents who had made recourse to insurrection. He soon dis- 
covered that any compromise was out of the question, because 
each of the parties to the controversy, sooner than make any 
substantial concessions to the other, was disposed to welcome 
American intervention. Even after this discovery, Judge 
Tart did not wholly despair, until the resignation of Presi- 
dent Pata, of Vice-President Capotr, and of the Patma 
cabinet, together with the persistent absence of a quorum 
in the Cuban Congress, left the island without a government. 
Then, and not until then, Judge Tart, acting under the au- 
thority of President Roosrvett, who himself was empowered 
to act by the PLrarr amendment to the Cuban Constitution, 
announced that he had assumed provisional control of in- 
sular affairs. Before the ensuing fortnight had passed, the 
insurgent forces in the field had been disbanded, tranquillity 
had been almost wholly restored throughout the island, and 
the whole machinery of agriculture, manufacturing, and com- 
merce had resumed activity. When Secretary Tarr departed 
on October 18, having turned over the post of Provisional 
Governor to Judge Macoon, lately Governor of the Panama 
Canal strip and minister to the Panama Republic, no unin- 
formed onlooker could have believed that peace and order 
had ever been disturbed in Cuba. The’ feeling of all the 
workers in the hive was one of absolute reassurance and con- 
tentment; and even the drones, by which name, of course, 
we refer to the professional office-holders and _ office-seekers, 
were, for the moment, in ‘a state of suspense and expectancy. 
So long as Governor Macoon can keep them in that condition 
they will remain innocuous. It is only when he begins to 
redistribute the offices that he will make ten bitter enemies 
for one lukewarm friend. If such a thing could be managed, 
it might be expedient to refrain from filling any of the vacant 
cabinet places or other important offices until a new general 
election is held and a new native government is constitution- 
ally established. 


.ecuted at the same time. 


Ag it is settled that the Cubans are to make one more ex- 
periment in self-government, the sooner the second test is 
applied, the better. All the resident foreigners believe, and 
most of the intelligent natives concur with them in believ- 
ing, that the second experiment, like the first, is foredoomed 
to failure. If a vote could be taken to-day on the question, 
there is little reason to doubt that a large majority of the 
qualified electors would declare for annexation. What was 
hard for the native Cubans to credit, though they are con- 
vinced of it at last, is the indubitable fact that we do not 
want their island, and that, if we could honorably rid our- 
selves of the responsibilities imposed by the Treaty of Paris 
and:the PLarr amendment, we would not take Cuba for a 
gift. The discovery of this surprising truth has had a tre- 
mendous effect on the Cuban attitude. The average Cuban, 
having been divested of his former self-conceit, is now 
convinced that he cannot govern himself, and that he would 
be far happier and more prosperous if the United States 
would save him the trouble of maintaining tranquillity and 
order. We do not care for the job, however. Nolens volens, 
the Cuban has got to make a second attempt at self-rule. 
If the second experiment should prove a failure, as he him- 
self knows it will, we may be compelled, much against our 
wish, to deal with his island as we have dealt with Porto 
Rico. But we may as well tell him now, what he is certain 
to find out when the pinch comes, that the stand-patters in 
our Congress will fight tooth and nail against the admission 
of Cuban sugar and tobacco to our ports free of duty. As 
regards American wishes and intentions, the Cuban has been 
sleeping in a fool’s paradise. The sooner he awakes, the better. 





Here is an interesting, and it may turn out to be an im- 
portant, economic thought. At the moment when so many 
philosophers are suggesting that government shall carry on 
a good deal of the business of the world, and shall at least 
supervise all capital that is beyond a certain magnitude, a 
practical agent of this government proposes to carry on a great 
public work by private enterprise. This is what Chairman 
Suonts is doing. He asks for proposals to build the Panama 
Canal. The bidding is open to any contractor of any nation, 
who possesses $5,000,000 of capital, and is able to deposit a 
certified check of $200,000, and to give bond of $3,000,000. 
The Canal Commission takes the ground that the canal can 
be built to more advantage under contract than by the’ gov- 
ernment. Mr. Suonts himself declares in favor of experts— 
expert superintendents, foremen, and of skilled mechanics 
and laborers. Te does not think that government possesses 
the right kind of machinery, human and other, and it is 
doubtful if the government could obtain it, or work it to ad- 
vantage if it could. In this incident we see government 
face to face with a practical problem, and it is not perhaps 
strange, under such circumstances, that theories are not re- 
ealled. But it is somewhat confusing to the mind of the 
student to find a government which has been declared able 
to run anything in the way of a business, advertising for 
private corporations to do the first great public work which 
has recently -come to its hands, on the ground that: private 
-apital does this sort of thing better and more economically 
than governments can possibly do it. Economies that thus 
bewilder the mind may perhaps be questioned. 


Meanwhile Mr. Root, who visited the canal strip on his 
way home, spoke so well of the work thus far done and now 
in progress there, that the President asked him to put his 
impressions in writing. He spent two days on the isthmus, 
and saw all he could. He found 25,000 men at work. He 
talked with the heads of departments, and was favorably im- 
pressed by their qualities as men, and by their intense interest 
in their work. At the Culebra Cut he found about thirty 
steam-shovels at work “eating into both earth and rock with 
a capacity and power which made the little old machines left 
by the French Company seem like toys.” It seemed to him 
that the bulk of the preliminary work on sanitation, quarters, 
wharves, warehouses, railways, and the like, had been done, 
and he did not think excessive time had been devoted to it, 
especially as the work of excavation had been vigorously prose- 
He speaks of the importance of this 
work of excavation in furnishing the-data upon which the 
specifications for contracts can be made, and upon which the 
bidders can make their calculations and the government can 
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judge whether the bids are reasonable. The greatest danger to 
canal construction he sees now is that the men who are fit to 
handle it, and who can get employment anywhere, may be 
unwilling to continue in the service under indiscriminate mis- 
representation and abuse. 


Mr. Brispanr. in Herarst’s Evening Journal, is still run- 
ning Hearst for Governor of New York on the issue of 
Chinese labor at Panama. It is no doubt as safe an issue, 
under present circumstances, as he could select, and valuable 
in direct proportion to its remoteness. Able and repulsive 
pictures. of Chinese coolies accompany his typographical 
fomentation of race hatreds. It is all pure buncombe, meant 
to fool the foolish. The real yellow peril is the one that Mr. 
BrispaNne is promoting. 


“How did Him. and his Northern Pacific road come to 
‘own’ all this ore?” This is asked by the Indianapolis News 
in its comment upon the recent transfer of the Hit iron-ore 
lands of Minnesota to the United States Steel Corporation. 
In the first place, the News puts-the former ownership in 
the wrong names; but, that aside, its question may be easily 
answered. The ore-lands were purchased and developed by 
men who were intelligent enough to grasp a great oppor- 
tunity. Theirs was the not unusual history of men who come 
to own a good deal. The lands, or most of them, had made 
fortunes for earlier proprietors who had cut down the trees 
growing on them and had sold the lumber. The trees be- 
ing gone, the land being unfit for cultivation, the lumbermen 
thought that they had exhausted it, and turned their backs 
upon it. Mr. Huw and his associates, however, found that 
there was more wealth under the soil than had ever grown out 
of it. They purchased the lands of the lumbermen, and their 
bank accounts have been increased as a result of their in- 
telligence and of their faith in it. This is the simple story 
of these ore-lands, and it has many counterparts. 


The new rules for football are still carefully watched and 
cautiously commented upon by the friends and enemies 
of the game. They did not work very well at first, or at 
least luck was against them. A boy of Lawrenceville school 
met his death, and the result was said to be due to an open 
game. If this be so, said the persistent and consistent critics 
of the game, then manslaughter must always accompany the 
game. If death results from mass plays, and death follows 
open plays, how is death to be avoided by football-players ? 
And it is about here that the discussion rests. If any light 
has come from the application of the new rules it is that 
everything seems to depend upon the character of the op- 
posing teams. The team that possesses the needed runners 
will try to play fairly the open game, while the team that is 
distinguished especially by heavy men will continue to bunch 
its weight and to make that tell. The one team will tell you 
that the most danger lurks in swiftness, that the fast tackler 
is likely to be thrown by reason of swiftness and to break 
his neck—as happened the other day—or that the tackled 
may be thrown with fatal heaviness on account of his im- 
petus, as was true of poor Krennepy of Lawrenceville. The 
other team will tell you that nothing can be so cruel and so 
dangerous to life as the piling of two heavy teams on one 
unhappy player. We can tell little about the new rules until. 
the season is over, when a wise and conservative examination 
of the deaths and other casualties may enable us to reach a 
just conclusion. 


The new football rules have done what neither Upton 
Stncuair nor President Rooskve.t achieved, in that they have 
cheapened “ beef.” 


Mr. H. G. Wetts was, of course, mistaken, as has been 
pointed out, in saying in Harper’s Werkty that all the 
publishers had left Boston except one firm. There are those 
in Boston, however, who find themselves in regretful sym- 
pathy with his general estimate of Boston’s mental condi- 
tion. Mr. Doe in the Evening Post mentions Mr. CLEMENT 
of the Boston Transcript as a person who gave evidence of 
this state of mind in remarks that he lately made at a semi- 


public Boston dinner. Yet “at this same dinner,” says Mr. - 


Dore, “we had present with us a Boston writer—WILLIAM 
AtLeN Wricut—whose ‘ Song of the Syrian Guest’ has prob- 
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ably exceeded by ten times the sale of all Mr. Wexts’s books 
put together.” If Mr. Dotre will make it Wititam ALLEN 
White, we shall know whereof he speaks. <As it is, we con- 
fess to some perplexity. 


Congressman-General CHARLES GrROSVENOR, of Ohio, says 
that “ No man who has been elected to the office of President 
has a moral right to refuse a reelection if the people demand 
it.” That settles it, provided that satisfactory evidence can 
be produced that General Grosvenor is an authority on moral 
rights. 





There are laws against using the United States flag for 
soap-wrappers, or on meat-cans, or in any way to advertise 
or promote the sale of goods, but there is no law to restrict 
the use of the word “ American” for that purpose. Nor is 
it expedient that there should be such a law, for restrictive 
jaws abound overmuch. We may hope, however, that ex- 
perience may lead the undertakers of new enterprises to be 
increasing chary of pinning to their goods a word in which 
we all have a common property and should have a common 
pride. It was characteristic of the impudence of Hearst, 
that when he wished to disassociate his Morning Journal 
from its unedifying past, he should have named it the New 
York American. Atiy paper that Hearst has ever made or 
is likely to make is sure to be a libel on that name. When 
Leslie’s Monthly, having long since ceased to have any asso- 
ciation with its founder, wished for a more suitable appella- 
tion, and called itself The American Magazine, the Hearst 
corporations went to court with the. objection that they had 
already monopolized that title. Their complaint was dis- 
missed. The newly named magazine is likely to do credit to its 
ambitious title, but still the title is too ambitious and too im- 
perfectly individual to be a good one. There is another maga- 
zine on the news-stands which calls itself The American 
Monthly Illustrated Review of Reviews. One naturally 
attributes to publications which thus include “ American” 
in their titles a desire to give the impression that they occupy 
the whole field, and are bounded in their aims by nothing 
more restricted than the American continent. The title 
of a publication may be misleading (as Leslie’s was), or it 
may -be too confining, but it may also be too big. It ought to 
define and it ought to fit. Two new periodicals, Putnam’s 
Monthly and Ridgeway’s Weekly, have names that are per- 


*feetly definitive. But “ American” has come to be too big 


a word to wrap unqualified around any periodical. Its folds 
hang too loose. 


An exact definition of the present situation would make a direct 

issue unmistakable between conservatism, represented by the Re- 
publican organization, and radicalism, as portrayed by the HEARST 
force.—North American Review. 
But not all the radicals accept Hearst as their representative. 
Some of them will not have him at any price, but declare 
that he represents nothing on earth but Hearst. Radicals of 
this sort will vote for Huaues. 


Speaking for the Judiciary Nominators’ ticket at the mass- 
meeting at Cooper Union, on October 17, Mr. CuHoate said 
that the Nominators’ candidates were qualified, whereas the 
Hearst-Murpuy candidates, with three or four exceptions, 
would have to be educated after they went on the bench. He 
deprecated, as a “terrible business,” the education of judges 
on the bench. “It not only costs,” he said, “$20,000 a year 
for five years—for you can’t turn a bad’ politician into a 
good judge in less than that time—it not only costs $100,000 
in money, we will say, but it costs all the law’s delay and 
vexation of the people and tiring out of the community by 
the constant ordering of new trials because of their blunders, 
and double expense and time occupied in the administration 
of justice.” That is the cost, “giving them all e¢redit for the 
best natures and the most honest dispositions and purposes,” 
which is much more credit than all of them will receive. 





RicrarD Croker cables:to his son that he is likely soon to 
revisit New York. After election, no doubt, and he will find 
if he.comes a state of affairs which may be expected to stir 
him to many philosophical reflections. No visitor has come 
from England for a long time—not even Mr. Bryan—whose 
views will be in more urgent request than CroKkeEr’s. 
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The Duty of New York State Democrats 


From the ‘*North American Review,” October 8 

WHEN the vulture was substituted for the eagle as a party emblem 
at Buffalo, the Democratic party ceased for the time being to 
exist in the Commonwealth of New York. An exact definition of 
the present’ situation would make a direct issue unmistakable be- 
tween conservatism, represented by the Republican organization, 
and radicalism, as portrayed by the Hearst force. Neither the 
one nor the other comprises an obvious majority of voters. The 
determining element is a group of men who have been accustomed 
to vote the Democratic ticket from what they .regarded as prin- 
ciple, except at times when the leading candidate seemed to have 
repudiated essential tenets of their faith. It is evident, therefore, 
that, if the State is to be saved from the edium which would attach 
to the elevation of a political adventurer to its highest public 
position, these are the citizens who must be awakened to the ne- 
cessity, not of negative inaction, but of positive and earnest en- 
deavor to avert a minatory calamity. Mere denunciation of the 
force itself, or of the force as personified by its candidate, will 
not suffice. Appeal to the reasoning and moral faculties is 
clearly essential. Primarily, the partisan must be convinced that, 
in this instance, he is freed from even a nominal obligation of 
allegiance. In view of the unprecedented and shameful exhibition 
at Buffalo, this should not be a difficult task; and yet intelligent 
opponents of the malign influence now seeking to fasten itself 
officially upon the State seem to regard mere expression of their 
opposition as adequate to the requirements of the situation. 

Such an assumption might readily prove, after the event, to 
have been fatal. Despite the notable improvement in the char- 
acter of Republican control during the past year, there still re- 
mains in the minds of the element referred to deep-seated repug- 
nance to the continuance of that party in power. The disposition 
also of thousands of younger partisans, who recognize the advan- 
tages of compliance with so-called “ regularity” in striving for 
political preferment, must be reckoned with. The truth, then, 
should be made manifest, iterated and reiterated, that there is no 
Democratic candidate for Governor, and that there should be no 
Democratic emblem upon the ballots. 

Fhe demonstration of this fact, as we have observed, is easy. 
Disregarding the necessarily vague accusations of bribery on the 
part of the Hearst force in Buffalo, the facts relating to the Con- 
vention there held are substantially as follows: After obtaining 
the great Tammany vote from Manhattan Borough by an unholy 
alliance, which was nevertheless in technical conformity with 
party usage, the Hearst force in the Convention represented a total 
strength of two hundred and ten votes, or sixteen less than a 
majority. The only method by which the additional number could 
be won over was by unseating delegates regularly elected and by 
substituting contestants. To accomplish this purpose, it was 
necessary to obtain control of the committee on credentials, which 
was made possible by the action of the representative of a leading 
county, who suddenly and suspiciously reversed his position, 
ignoring the instructions under which he had been elected a mem- 
her of the Convention. That this conduct on his part was a base 
betrayal of his constituency is obvious; but it did not conflict 
with any technical requirement of party regulation. So far, all 
essentials of regular procedure were complied with. 

It was in the committee on credentials itself that the technical 
violation took place. Contests were hastily arranged, and by a 
majority of a single vote were quickly determined, without regard 
to evidence, good faith or precedent. The most flagrant instance 
was that of the Queens County delegation, which had been chosen 
by an overwhelming majority of nearly five thousand. There was 
no complaint from the defeated candidates after the primaries, 
and no claim has since been made that the election was not con- 
ducted in strict conformity with the provisions of the law. The 
only pretext advanced by the contestants before the committee 
was the assertion that police officers had surrounded the polls in 
such numbers as to deter citizens from voting. No instance was 
given of any person having tried unsuccessfully for this, or any 
other, reason to cast a ballot, and no heed was given to the fact 
that absence of the police officers from the polls would have been 
a direct violation of the statutes. It was an absolutely arbitrary 
proceeding, conducted with fitting cynicism and utter contempt of 
both law and custom. Twelve delegates thus overwhelmingly 
elected were promptly barred from the exercise of their right, and 
other similar contests increased the total number of votes trans- 
ferred in this despotic manner to fifty-one, which was considered 
and proved to be a safe margin. 

Such a betrayal, not only of party. usage, but of the fundamental 
principle of Democracy itself, of course, frees every partisan from 
any obligation to recognize the action of a Convention thus con- 
stituted. Consider further the facts that the candidate named by 
the usurping delegates had not only proven recreant to the latest 
nominee of the Democratic national organization, but within 
x year had himself forfeited all rights from the view-point of 
regularity by becoming an independent candidate against the 
nominee of the party, and at that moment was the candidate of 
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yet another independent organization, whose platform was at utter 
variance with Democratic principles, and the absolute extirpation 
of claims upon party fealty becomes so manifest and conclusive 
that the duty of a partisan respecting his organization is to vote 
against the candidate, not in spite of, but because of, the fact 
that he is a Democrat. 

If our assumption be correct that the Republican and Radical 
forces are so evenly divided as to leave the real balance Of power 
in the hands of conservative Democrats, it is clear that too much 
stress cannot be placed upon this partisan interpretation of the 
actual facts. It remains only to give it full expression, not only 
through’ the public journals, which have united with singular 
unanimity against the exponent of unrest, but by word of mouth 
from platforms throughout the State. This can only be done at 
meetings ‘held under the auspices of the conservative Democrats 
themselves. Attempts to accomplish the result in gatherings di- 
rected by Republican managers would be certainly futile and 
probably harmful. 

While it is almost inconceivable to our mind that the great 
“mpire State will submit to the threatening disgrace, we cannot 
ignore the fact that the surrender of a time-honored party, having 
more than seven hundred thousand votes at its disposal, seemed 
almost equally improbable. All apprehensions and_ predictions 
of disastrous outcome of popular government have rested upon 
anticipation of a day when the forces of vice, envy, and ignorance 
should find themselves in a majority and brutally exercise their 
power. We may only hope and pray that, in this definitive test, 
good citizenship, true Americanism, and aroused conscience will 
set the seal of righteous ascendancy upon our most cherished 
institution. But we seriously adjure our fellow citizens to let no 
easy assurance supplant grim determination and unremitting en- 
deavor. There is danger in the air. e 





The Passing of the Home 


Tue Independent has just published a very interesting contro- 
versy between Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN and a Mrs. 
Harris, introduced by the editor as a Southerner, upon the 
question of the worship of the family idea. To say in 
these days that a writer is a Southerner is paramount to say- 
ing that he or she is conservative, and believes in traditions and 
aristocracies and many other beautiful things now being ruth- 
lessly swept from the face of the earth. Mrs. GILMAN is well 
known for her extraordinarily advanced notions as to the conduct 
cf life. However much, in this discussion, one’s sympathies may 
be on the side of Mrs. Harris, however blighting and dreary the 
picture of a world devoid of homes may seem, the general, inevi: 
table trend of events would seem to go with Mrs. GILMAN. No one 
who keeps an outlook over the changes in modern life can fail 
to see that the tendency is away from the old-fashioned patri- 
archal governments and from the patriarchal ideas of family life. 
The passing of the home began when from false economy, or neces- 
sity, or whatever cause, people ceased to have a little land around 
their houses, a little ground where they could have the ineffable 
joy of sticking something into the ground and seeing it grow. 
The passing of the home continued when married people began 
to live in second-rate hotels and boarding-houses, and to create a 
leisure class of the wives of poor men. The passing of the home 
went on as people built smaller and smaller and less solid houses, 
with fewer sitting rooms, doing away with the day-nursery, the 
library, the business-man’s den, the sewing-room, the big, roomy 
linen-closets, where the housewife could sit down and count her 
embroidered napkins and shake out the lavender-bags in her hem- 
stitched linen sheets. The passing of the home was announced 
when people began to build in blocks, leaving half the rooms in 
the house damp and dark, and when apartment-houses went up 
all over our cities and towns. It meant that people were going 
to have sleeping-dormitories, and possibly a place to eat together, 
but it meant that the home, the old-fashioned family life, the 
privacy, the dignity, the close and sacred relations, were loosening, 
and that people were more and more living in the world and less 
in the family. This would seem to be incontrovertibly true, and 
Mrs. GILMAN is glad of it. She speaks with unutterable pity of 
“the domestic woman: the poor, care-hardened, home-dwarfed 
creatures whose eyes, long used to a small dark space, can see 
nothing outside.” She thinks the millennium: would be here if, 
instead of those industrious, old-fashioned mothers who looked 
well to the ways of their household and trained their children in 
reverence and truth and pure hearts, we had now “ fifteen or 
twenty million mothers awake and alive to their common respon- 
sibility, their common duty, their common power. Look at the 
house-cleaning there would be!” And she goes on to paint a ntil- 
lennium in which mothers, ir tead of caring for their babes them- 
selves, should place them ii me sort of public asylum while ‘they 
go forth to mother the race! Mrs. GILMAN is a convincing pleader, 
and facts are moving her way, but it is another question whether 
her way is right and best. She quotes Christ as repudiating the 
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family life, and for Himself He undoubtedly did, but it must always 
be remembered, in quoting Christ’s acts and deeds—not His in- 
junctions—that He professed Himself different from other men. 
“I and my Father are one.” Never once did He say, I am just 
what you are, and think so and.so. On the contrary, He spoke 
of Himself as a personality given up to one great mission, the 
salvation of mankind, with no will but God’s will, no temporary 
or casual relations. “ Know ye not I must be about my Father’s 
business?” He asked when reproached, and, “ Woman, what art 
thou to me,” when He was interfered with, and again, “ Who are 
my brothers and who are my sisters?” But He reproached the 
woman who had seven husbands. 

It is difficult, therefore, to know just how Christianity should 
deal with the signs of the passing of the home. It would seem 
that Mrs. GILMAN, with all her eloquence, overlooks two or three 
things. One is that safe rule of Kant’s, “ Act according to a 
maxim which might become a universal law.” If all women got 
rid of their husbands as soon as they gave a day’s dissatisfaction, 
and handed over babies to public asylums while they mothered 
the race (exactly how this is done is difficult to picture), we 
should be apt to have a rather chaotic time of it. These twenty 
thousand race-mothers would be pretty sure to have different 


‘ideas of training, of primal and secondary duties, and of where 


to begin cleaning the house, at the top or the bottom. There are 
modes of life safe, if somewhat unpleasant, to women of a bold, 
fearless disposition, keen for the struggle in the open market- 
place, which would be blasting and fata] to women of more re- 
tiring constitution. There are people to whom close and sheltered 
affections founded on duty and custom are obnoxious, and there 
are others to whom such relations are the only soil for living 
and blossoming; and what we want is not a rule suited to Mrs. 
GILMAN, or a rule suited to Mrs. Harris, who, with true feminine 
fire, suggests that Mrs. GiuMAN is a reptile (not a good outlook 
for twenty million race-mothers ordering the world!), but a 
maxim that might become a universal law. 

Another point that Mrs. GirMAN would seem to overlook is 
that a human being is very fragmentary. He is not such a great, 
big whole. He is a member of a body. He is a spoke in a wheel, 
or a rivet in a machine; he is in the world to do his little duty, 
whatever it turns out to be, as well as he can, and to bear with 
fortitude the imperfection of his performance, the seeming slight- 
ness and mutability of his part in the great human play. If he 
can love and serve twenty thousand people, as great prophets 
have done, let him do it to the utmost of his power, but if his 
cbligation seem to be to care for one woman and work for one 
child, it is just as important that these duties should be fulfilled 
minutely, tenderly, reverently. .It is not quantity but quality that 
tells. And as beautiful deeds and beautiful relations and joy and 
peace radiate in all directions from a consecrated and _ noble 
character, so beauty and nobility and joy and peace radiate from 
a consecrated home. When one hears of men making money by 
cheating the people and selling bad goods, one is very apt to ask, 
“Who were their mothers? What was their home life? If Mrs. 
GILMAN will study into this matter, it might be found that the 
subversive fortunes of this country, made by wrecking railroads 
and injuring others, did not belong to men who came out from 
protected and consecrated homes. The perfection of close relations 
usually tends toward the perfection of larger relations. A tender 
and patient mother of two or three children is usually a kind 
employer and charitable to orphans. The flinging off of small 
duties and small obligations does not tend toward perfection in 
the performance of great ones, and loving the world does not 
begin by repudiating the family. 

It is true that all men must learn that humanity is one, that 
we are our brother’s keeper, and that happiness and_ perfection 
mean the happiness and perfection of all, not of a person or a 
family or a class. It is true that the final manhood must be 
* equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless,” but not because he 
repudiates the duties and affections near at hand, but because 
there is no limitation set to his sympathy and brotherhood, and 
because he recognizes as much sacredness in a cup of cold water 
given to a little one as in bread given to millions. - 





Personal and Pertinent 


THE Republican Senators are very fond of WiInTHROP MurRRAY 
CRANE, and they are a good deal influenced by him, but they have 
liked his simple ways as a bachelor and are beginning to wonder 
if he will acquire grander ways as a married man. Some of his 
friends, who liked to listen to him in his room at the Arlington, 
are wondering whether he will be as agreeable and startling in 
the new house which he is building in Berkshire (a house that is 
more in harmony. with Lenox than with Dalton), for Murray 
CRANE is a very frank conversationalist and does not hesitate to 
give his opinions of men and measures. It is passing strange, in 
view of his freedom: of talk, especially since he never asks that 
his talk be considered confidential, that no one has ever betrayed 
him; but his revelations have been made chiefly to newspaper 
writers and correspondents, part of whose trade is to know from 
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their nature what communications are to be kept secret, and 
whose conscience, if not ordinary prudence, prevents them from 
revealing what is told them, with or without a seal. 


Professor Epwarp 8. Morse, who has just written a book on 
Mars, is not an astronomer, but he believes that any intelligent 
man can discuss the imagined canals on the planet as well as an 
astronomer. Professor Morse is one of the breeziest and most 
widely. known of men. He lives in Salem, but his soul dwells in 
old Japan. Once before progress assailed Japan he was a professor 
at Tokio, and he returned home laden with a famous collection 
of pottery in duplicate, one part of which he sold to the Boston 
Museum, and will tell you that he is now to be found in that 
linoleum structure “humbly caring for my old. treasures for a 
modest compensation.” He also cares for, or did care for, the 
Peabody Museum at Salem. He distinguishes himself with a 
flannel shirt on state occasions, and is wont to break into the 
drawing-class of his friend Ross TurRNeER to relieve the minds of 
the learners by drawing for them with his two hands at the same 
time. He also knows a good deal about the ancient ways of draw- 
ing the bow, and has displayed his knowledge in pamphlets, 
which may partly account for his book on Mars, or for some 
statements in it. He is the life of the Tavern Club, and has even 
been known to make his publishers smile. But above all he is 
artistic, and was never known to lose his temper but once. When 
it was proposed to build a railroad through Tokio he forgot his 
manners and forcibly said to the exploiter, “I wish you’d keep 
your d—d civilization out of Japan.” 


Henry WATTERSON is the authority for this story: 

When the late Senator GorMAN of Maryland first came to the 

Senate, Mr. ConKLING and he happened to be seated together upon 
a sofa in the Senate-chamber while a well-known statesman of the 
period occupied the floor. ‘“ GoRMAN,” said CONKLING, “ you have 
come here in good season. Let me give you a sure recipe for 
success. Begin every speech you make with the assertion that 
you, and you alone, are the purest man that ever lived, and end 
each with the declaration that you are the bravest.” 
Every one familiar with Washington of from twenty to thirty 
years ago will know at once the excellent gentleman to whom Mr. 
ConkLinG@ referred, and will recall the particularly keen dislike 
which the New York Senator often displayed towards him. The 
alleged purist was TnoMAsS F. BAYARD, a man with whom Mr. 
WATTERSON himself was on friendly terms, and who more than 
once had a following as a candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for President. He was as virtuous a public man as any who ever 
lived, but perhaps he was a trifle overconscious of his own moral 
merits, or of the demerits of less fortunate men. Once a State 
convention had directed its delegation to the national convention 
to support this admirable candidate, and its leader, Judge Ansorr, 
a prominent jurist and a member of the electoral commission, 
visited him in Washington. It was a fateful visit to Mr. BAYARD, 
for the irascible lawyer, who was to have seconded the nomination 
on behalf of Massachusetts, was so enraged by his friend’s homilies 
on public virtue, that he broke out: “I want you to understand, 
Tom BAYARD, that there are other virtuous men than yourself, and 
T’ll see you condemned before I submit to be talked to by you as 
if I didn’t know the elementary principles of morality. Tl not 
second your nomination, sir.” And he kept his word. And yet 
they were both admirable and precious examples of high-minded 
patriots. 


One day a new editor, lately born in Boston, approached the 
very clever paragraph writer of the Boston Herald and offered 
him about double his pay if he would join him in his new cradle 
to help shake his news-rattle. The excellent paragrapher said 
no; whereupon the new editor expressed astonishment and, like 
other infants, asked why. The answer was, “ Well, I’ve worked 
twenty years for Joun Hotmes, and I guess that any one 
who has worked twenty years for Jonn Hotmes wouldn’t like to 
work for any one else.” JoHN Homes has sold his share of the 
Herald for a nice fortune, but he leaves desolate a good many nice 
people who worked with him: and for him. They loved him, and 
he gave every evidence of returning their affection. He was so 
kind, so charitable, so sympathetic, that he had the affection of 
all who were privileged to write for the Herald. He was. in- 
spiring, too. Few modern editors have thought so highly of their 
opportunities and met them so completely. He did little writing 
himself, but he was. the soul of his editorial page and made it 
cne of the best, perhaps the best, in the country—at least that 
has been said of it by competent persons. He had ideals and he 
lived up to them. If people were not pleased and wrote to him, 
or dropped their subscriptions, or withdrew their advertisements, 
he lived up to them all the same, for he had courage—moral 
courage. He stuck to his principles as he stuck to his friends, 
and he did much good in the world. He stimulated clean as well 
as clear thinking. *He was a student of political history. He 
loved to read the lives of great statesmen, and he entertained the 
proper’ attitude towards little politicians and little men. Un- 
fortunately there are only a few editors like Joun Hotmes; but 
there are some, and when they exist they are of large advantage 
to their country and their fellow citizens. 
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THE LAST ACT OF CUBA’S TRAGI- 
COMEDY OF INSURRECTION 


THE TRANSFER OF POWER FROM THE SELF-DEPOSED PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC TO THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


By WILLIAM 


Special Correspondent in Cuba for “ Harper’s Weekly ” 
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Havana, Octcber 6, 1906. 
N the ordinary affairs of men, when a fight is over it is over. 
Not so in this beautiful island, where wood is harder than 
stone, the most valuable crops are planted in the fall, and 
the importance of a battle is measured not by the amount of 
execution done, but by the number of shots fired. 

The late revolution was officially ended two weeks ago, when the 
eminent American peacemakers, always described locally as ‘* Mess 
Taft y Bacon,” took charge of Cuban affairs; but the opposing 
armies of Liberals and Moderates have been encroaching nearer and 
nearer to each other ever since and becoming daily more violent— 
in their speech. No one can tell at what moment the threats and 
counter-threats may result in some act of hostility that will set 
the whole island ablaze. The victorious rebels and their un- 
happy antagonists are still in. the field by thousands, all fully 
armed. “H, is puzzling, though true, that in several battles of the 
late unpleasantness the warriors deliberately aimed their rifles 
high in air so as to spare one another; but now, aiter talking over 
the important question as to who earned the greater amount of 
honor in the campaign, they are almost ready to shoot to kill. 

If the Dove of Peace ever settles permanently in this distressed 
country she will have to live in an armored cage with Uncle Sam 
as her guardian. That is the impression confirmed by a visit 
to Pinar del Rio, where I have been observing the process of 
pacification during the last three days amid guns and sanguinary 
threats. 

The passing of the self-deposed President, Don Tomas Estrada 
Palma, hardly made a ripple in Havana. The poor old gentleman, 
accompanied by his wife and children, hurried out of the Palace 
last Tuesday morning and} drove away, while several hundred idle 
Havanese looked on. <A few of these cheered, but the cheering was 
mild. On the railroad journey to his home, near Matanzas, the 
late ruler was greeted at two stations by soldiers of the govern- 
ment army, but he had nothing to say beyond urging them to 
trust the Americans, who will save the country. And presently 


he reached his journey’s end, exhausted by his recent labors while 
in hourly dread of assassination, and still too dazed to under- 
stand how the friendly power he called to his aid had whirled him 
out of office. The Cubans are done with him. He is a loser. 
They idolize Pino Guerra. He is the winner. 

Vastly different was the journey of Pino Guerra’s fighting-men 
*to their homes at Pinar del Rio, the town in which the success- 
ful revolution had its origin. ‘The rebel soldiers travelled on a 
flood-tide of cheers. Not that all those who exulted with them 
were rebels from the start, but in many cases because the Cubans 
are joyous and light-hearted and love to be on the winning side 
and make a lot of fuss about it. 

Two hundred men, well niounted, armed with machetes, repeat- 
ing rifles, and carbines, carrying their hammocks in rolls slung 
across their shoulders, besides countless cartridges in their belts, 
rode up to the railway station at Rincon on Tuesday evening. 
They were quartered overnight among the houses of the little 
town and the farms near by, and soon after daylight they re- 
assembled at the station ready to go home. Their commander was 
General Manuel Lorez, a most polite little gentleman of the color 
of mahogany, and he had as his adjutant Colonel Manuel Cariias 
a young white man, by long cdds the most popular doctor in Pinar 
del Rio. The official programme was that Major E. F. Ladd and 
four other officers of the United States army should go down to 
the town of Pinar del Rio and see the rebels lay down their arms 
in the presence of Captain W. N. McKelvy and Captain C. C. Car- 
penter, commanding two companies of the United States marines. 

It was all very simple. -The troop-train was to follow the early 
morning passenger-train west, and arrive at Pinar del Rio by four 
o’clock at the latest. The rebels would find that the government 
troops of the town had already surrendered their rifles; then they 
would follow their good. example, give all their fighting material 
to the Americans and hurry home. But in Cuba it is one thing 
to make a programme and quite another thing to carry it out. I 
made haste to Pinar del Rio, and found that the American army 
































The Passing of Cuba’s self-deposed President, Don Tomas Estrada Palma, who, with his Wife and Children, left the Palace at 
Havana accompanied by perfunctory Cheers from several hundred idle Havanese 
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American Marine and Cuban Rural Guard at Watch together 


over the Treasury Building at Havana 


peace commissioners had changed their minds about taking the 
long and dusty journey to the rendezvous, and that the surrender 
was to be made to Captains McKelvy and Carpenter of the 
Marine Corps. 

The little army of two hundred and eight marines had just estab- 
lished itself in the old cuartel, or barracks, built by the Spaniards 
generations ago on the crest of the highest hill overlooking the town. 
By the use of much muscle and vast quantities of soap and dis- 
infectants the Yankees had made the barracks habitable. Soon 
after my arrival word was received that the rebels would not 
come in until after nightfall, so the regular routine of the Marine 
Corps was carried out just as if the two companies were com- 
fortably at home in New York, or Panama, or Mindanao, or 
wherever else Uncle Sam happens to need first-class fighting- 
men. . 

It was a great pleasure to see these fellows at guard-mount. 
Imagine twenty football teams all trained to the pink of condition 
and uniformed in brown khaki, and you have a fair picture of 
the miniature army that is now holding in check the turbulent 
province of Pinar del Rio, the hotbed of the revolution. Every 
man is long, lean, rangy, ready to march and fight incessantly 
for weeks, as they have been marching and fighting during the 
last year in the Philippines. 

The little Cubans stood in groups at a very respectable distance 
and watched the Yankees with awe. They pointed at Captain 
Carpenter, who happens to be particularly gigantic and agile, and 
chattered to one another about him. 

“The Americanos have colleges where they cultivate young men 
like that,” a travelled citizen of Pinar del Rio was explaining to 
his neighbor beside me. “These youths, for mere amusement, 
play a game in the field that is more dangerous than a machete 
charge of cavalry. One of them can throw a man ten metres, or 
run with six men on his back, or strike with the hand a blow that 
will kill a bull. And you can see there are many men in this 
force almost as tall as the young captain. I am glad they are 
here.” 


And so was little Sefior Sobrado, Governor of the province of - 


Pinar del Rio, glad they were here. 

“ T have one hundred Rural Guards and two hundred Mobilizados 
[militiamen] in the town,” he said, “ but I apprehend the worst 
when the wild rebels come in.” 

“Do not let the rebels abuse the government troops,” pleaded a 
very solemn and scared planter who drove in from the Vuelta 
Abajo. “The rebels are wild men. They have guns and much 
ammunition. They have said that they will do awful things to 
the government forces to-night. They have a great many con- 
federates hiding’ in the bush just outside of town: I am sure 
there will be a massacre.” 

“Oh no,” replied Captain McKelvy, in the calm tones you will 
hear a doctor use with a feverish patient—‘ Oh no; the Amer- 
ican government won’t let- anything like that happen. If they 
try it, we'll just stop them.” ees 

So after supper word was passed to stand by, and the marines 
rested at ease all evening in the cuartel, ready on call to pounce on 
any riot and shoot it to pieces before it could fairly get going, 
while the two American captains went down to the railroad 
station to watch the rebels come in. 

Printed slips were pasted on the mirrors of all the hotels and 
cafés and shops in town, signed merely “The Committee,” and 
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urging all Liberals to be at the station to welcome home their 
Army of -Liberation—meaning, of course, the rebels. If any 
Liberal, of either sex or any age or color, failed to obey that re- 
quest, no one could detect his absence in the throng that invaded 
every inch of the station platform and the building itself, and the 
roofs of freight-cars standing near by. There is a great throng 
at the City Hall subway station in New York every evening, and 
the Brooklyn Bridge crush has a world-wide reputation for num- 
bers and fierceness; but the welcoming crowd at Pinar del Rio 
made all other crushes seem tame. 

The people were so tightly packed that every time one moved 
all had to move, so the throng was constantly surging and retreat- 
ing like waves on a lee shore. The night was hot and humid. The 
weird atmosphere that arose from the station must have gyrated 
for miles into the serene night air. No individual could move 
through the mob as he wished. Captain Carpenter, in spite of his 
great strength, was torn from us and swept backward as a 
swimmer carried away by the tide. Occasionally some woman 
fainted; but she had to revive where she stood, for there was no 
chance to carry her out or let her rest on the floor. A negro baby 
near me fainted and turned white. The father roared and shrieked 
so hard that the crowd opened and let him through; but the 
mother, sobbing and very pale, was caught again by the crush and 
could not see her child for hours. 

The whistle of a locomotive a mile away was heard at nine 
o’clock. Instantly the crowd shrieked one word in reply—* Viva- 
a-a-a-a!” There is a curious metallic, nasal resonance in the 
voice of a Cuban crowd, and this wild yell of “ Viva!” over- 
whelmed one’s hearing as if many tons of sheet iron were crack- 
ling together. Slowly the locomotive headlight swept up the 
track. ‘The din became louder. How these emotional people 
managed it I don’t know, but they actually yelled in greater 
volume. The train drew up, and the crowd saw—a dozen stock- 
ears filled with rebel horses. 

Very well, then, they cheered the horses. “ Viva-a-a-a!” tore 
the night air into tatters, men and women leaping high in air by 
way of emphasis, and the rebel horses, tired by inuch marching 
and the long railroad ride, merely blinked sleepily at the uproar. 
Rebels on the roofs of the stock-cars were brandishing their big 
Panama hats, their rifles, their machetes—anything and _ every- 
thing brandishable. Probably they were crying “ Viva!” too; 
but, if they were, they couid not hear themselves say it. 

When the long horse-train had crawled backward up the siding, 
after much poking to and fro, a train of six third-class passenger- 
coaches pulled up to the platform and moved along the line at the 
rate of a few inches a minute. From every window-frame in sight 
two. grinning heads were thrust toward the mob. The heroes at 
last had come to their own. 

Perhaps Richard Wagner could convey some faint idea of the 
sound of that welcome. Mere mortal pen cannot. To say that the 
incessant “ Viva-a-a-a-a!” suddenly became twice as loud and 
shrill and metallic and ear-piercing is only to hint at the clamor 
the people made. The women were the best—or worst. Thrusting 


their quivering right hands as high as they could above their heads, 





























From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 


Charles E. Magoon, late Governor of the Canal Zone at Panama, 
who succeeds Mr. Taft as Provisional Governor of Cuba 







































United States Marines at Guard Mount in Front of the Government Barracks at Pinar del Rio .... ‘Imagine Twenty Football 


Teams in brown Khaki, and you have a fair Picture of the Miniature Army that is 
Province of Pinar del Rio” 


they leaped up again and again in hysterical frenzy and screamed 
“ Viva-a-a-a-a!” with strength and fury out of all proportion 
to their puny frames. Three-fourths of the peopie were black or 
brown. The men could not scream as-loudly as the women; but 
they made up for that by embracing the rebels in the cars. This is 
the simple truth—half the men in the cars were clutched and 
pulled out of the windows to their waists, and squeezed and 
pounded on the back by their friends below on the platform. 

Meantime the- continuous screams of joy had become divided 
into a rude antiphonal service of “ Vivas!” as the mob grew tired 
and the rebels had a chance to be heard. The chorus ran like this: 

Mob. “ Viva los Liberales!” 

Rebels. “ Viva Cuba!” 

Mob. “ Viva nos liberadors!” 

Rebels. “ Viva la Constitucion!” 

Everybody. “ Viva los Americanos. Viva la paz!” (the peace). 
* Viva Taft y Bacon! Viva-a-a-a Mit’ter Roo-velt!” 

I give the name of our President as the crowd pronounced it. 
They are as enthusiastic spelling reformers as he and they cannot 
sound the letter “s” in the middle of a word. 

Governor Sobrado, the alealde, and all their official retinue 
cowered under the elbows of the two captains of marines. 


is now holding in Check the turbulent 


“These people,” said a pale official who tried hard to keep his 
lips from trembling—‘ these mad people do not belong here. 
They come from the country, very far from here.” 

Perhaps he was right. Yet when the rebels presently got their 
horses out of the cars and rode up the main street of the town, 
every house was brilliantly lighted, and thousands of men and 
women and swarms of boys and girls cheered the host and 
blockaded the procession by embracing and shaking hands with 
nearly every rebel in line. 

Four of us Americans in a carriage were at the head of the 
parade, and citizens, rebels, and every one else cheered los Ame- 
ricanos and Mit’ter Roo-velt, until we replied with a few roars for 
Cooba Libre and Pino Guerra. If ever a town is honored with a 
prize for enthusiasm, the medal will surely go to Pinar del Rio. 
I am more than a hundred miles from there at this moment, but I 
am not sure that the vivas have stopped yet. 

Men who were at Santiago and through Matanzas and Santa 
Clara and the other provinces tell me that the reception given to 
the returning rebels was feverishly joyous everywhere. 

But here is the dark side of the picture: The rebels of Pinar 
del Rio were to lay down their arms on Wednesday. Polite little 

(Continued on page 1541.) 





























Pino Guerra’s Forces waiting at Rincon to Entrain for Pinar del Rio, their Home. 


The Rebel Forces were transported by Troop 


Train to Pinar del Rio.... “Then they would give all their Fighting Material to the Americans and hurry Home” 
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THE FORTY-ACRE SITE OF THE NEW GRAND CENTRAL STATION AND ITS APPROACHES 
IN NEW YORK 


THIS STRIKING VIEW OF THE EXCAVATION FOR THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE NEW GRAND CENTRAL STATION IS THAT SEEN FROM THE 

PRESENT NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF THE HOLE AT FIFTIETH STREET, BETWEEN PARK AND LEXINGTON AVENUES, LOOKING SOUTH TO- 

WARD THE RAILROAD YARDS AND THE REAR OF THE PRESENT STATION. IN THE BACKGROUND MAY BE SEEN THE TOWERING OUT- 

LINES OF THE MANHATTAN AND BELMONT HOTELS ON FORTY-SECOND STREET. THE SITE OF THE NEW STATION AND ITS ENVIRONS 

WILL COVER FORTY ACRES OF GROUND; IT WILL EXTEND NORTH AS FAR AS FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, AND EAST AND WEST BETWEEN 
LEXINGTON AND PARK AVENUES 











AS THE SNIPE FLY UPWARD—THE DELIGHTS 
OF MARSH SHOOTING 


By REGINALD GOURLAY 








O-“ lover of the wind and open sky” can resist the 

subtile, fascinating charm which is to be found in that 

manly and delightful pursuit called “ marsh shooting.” 

The clear, pure air, the vast open spaces, the broad ex- 

panse of mingled land and water extending to the 
horizon, with, perchance, the steel-blue line of a vast lake to 
bound the prospect, 

The clear water spaces fringed with rushes gray, 

With lines of wild-fowl passing far away, 
and, above all, the teeming animal life to be found by the sports- 
man in those “large solitudes ”’—make “ marsh shooting” pecul- 
iarly fascinating to the real sportsman who likes to work for his 
game and to shoot it fairly. 

And the shooting of the traverser of the marshes is as fair as 
shooting of any kind can be. All his birds are killed singly on 
the wing, and have a fair chance for their lives; his game is the 
agile Wilson snipe, which he cuts down honorably at thirty-five 
yards as he zigzags off like a piece of gray-colored forked lightning 
over the marsh-grass and tussocks. Or he follows the wild and 
wary golden plover over vast flats of mingled green and gray— 
sand and marsh-grass; or he lures the yellow-leg or telltale plover 
by crafty imitation of its note. If he gets ducks—and very fre- 
quently he gets many, and of many different sorts—he brings 
them down like an honest sportsman as they rise quacking loudly 
from some solitary pool, or as they whistle over the place where 
he lies hidden in some clump of tall spear-grass or bulrushes, in- 
stead of murdering them five or six at a time as they hover, 
bunched together, over his decoys, or, still worse, sitting down 
among them. 

Great as is the fascination of the “ mixed bag” which every 
sportsman is liable to acquire in the marshes, there is one game- 
bird who is pre-eminently the game-bird of these vast waste places. 
That bird is the Wilson snipe (Gallinago Wilsonii). This dash- 
ing and crafty game-bird of the marsh-lands enjoys, among other 
claims to distinction, the honor of being the most widely distributed 
game-bird in the 
whole world. His 
range is greater even 
than that of the wild- 
goose, and he is found 
in every quarter of eG 
the glebe. Even in 
the great Island Con- 
tinent of Australia, 
which is in itself a 
feat; for the snipe 
there is -absolutely 
identical with the 
snipe of Europe or 
America and is about 
the only bird or ani- 
mal in Australia 
quite similar in ev- 
ery respect to those 
of other lands. 

He is found in 
Afriea’s burning 
clime, and far up 
within the aretic 
circle ix North Amer- 
ica. The favorite 
pursuits of the Brit- 
ish subaltern in India 
are “snipe and tiger 
shooting,” while in 
the Western States of 
America, and especi- 
ally in Canada, his 
vast numbers and the 
ease with which many 
of his resorts may be 
reached render him 
an object of more at- 
tention to the sports- 
man than is alto- 
gether safe or agree- 
able to himself. There 
is no more healthful 
or fascinating pursuit 
than marsh shooting. 
The great wide pros- 
pects, the wonderful 
blending of colors, 
from the greens, 
grays, reds, and brick 
browns of the autumn 
reeds and grasses to 
the alternate indigo, 





blue, or slate and ALL HIS BIRDS HAVE A CHANCE FOR THEIR LIVES men _ besides 
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amber-clouded sky, with the silver line of some great lake bounding 
the whole vast expanse of blended land and water, make the scenery 
that the sportsman is surrounded by while following the Wilson 
snipe to his chosen haunts most poetic, and quite unforgettable by 
any man who has some of the artist in his temperament—as all 
true sportsmen have. Then there is the abundant wild-animal life 
of these vast lonely spaces, the opportunity of making that thing 
dear to the sportsman’s soul-—‘ a mixed bag.” 

I have shot in one day, in a great marsh of this kind in Canada, 
black duck, squaw duck, green-winged teal, Wilson snipe, robin- 
snipe, the greater and lesser telltale (yellow-leg plover), ring- 
necked and golden plover—surely a bag “ mixed” enough to con- 
tent any one. _But the Wilson snipe is the bird which one goes 
chiefly in search of when one dons long water-proof boots, and 
seeks the great marshes 


Where o’er the long gray wolds at night the autumn airs blow 


cool 
On the sword-grass, and the spear-grass, and the bullrush in the 
pool. 


The Wilson snipe is the most interesting study to the philo- 
sophical sportsman, presenting in his intellectual characteristics 
the same*®queer mixtures of craftiness and imbecility as are found 
in those of his near relation, the woodcock. Like the woodeo¢k,. 
too, he is a “ Jekyll and Hyde” sort of bird as regards his flight, 


having at least two—sometimes three or four—distinect methods’ 


of flying at different parts of the shooting season. Both birds are 
the most difficult of game-birds to kill, at some times in the year, 
and quite easy, comparatively speaking, at others. And, curious 
to say, these times are the direct antipodes of each other. The 
woodcock is a comparatively easy bird to shoot early in the season, 
when he has just finished moulting and is lanquid with the heat, 
and is a very different proposition three months later, when he 
whizzes off through the leafless boughs with the bulletlike flight 
of ruffed grouse, and an aptitude for dodging, besides, which be- 
longs to himself exclusively. The snipe, on the other hand, is a 
very hard bird to hit 
early in the season, 
when he is thin and 
light. Then he is 
alert, rises wild, and 
practises the well- 
known three zigzag 
twists or twirls, which 
have so often caused 

the crack shot “to 
waste his lead upon 

the desert air.” Late 

in the season, when he 

is fat and lazy, he 
generally leaves out 
these elusive twists 
altogether, and goes 

off as straight as a 
crow—and not much 
faster — becoming 
quite an easy bird to 

bag, perhaps _ the 
sasiest of all marsh 
game-birds. I am in- 
clined to think, how- 
ever, from a somewhat 
intimate acquaintance 
with both birds, that 

the Wilson snipe is 
superior, to a certain 
extent, to the wood- 
cock, intellectually 

: speaking. A woodcock, 
when flushed, will 
nearly always leave 
the dense cover where 

his real safety is and 

go to the edges of 
thickets and outlying 
clumps, where he is 
shot with compara- 
tive ease. A_ snipe 
goes further into the 
depths of the marsh ev- 

ery time he is flushed. 

The Wilson snipe, 
however, has one very 
idiotic trick, which 
has been fatal to many 

of his long-billed race, 
and which the stupid- 

est woodcock would 
scorn. Many sports- 
myself 
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THE IDEAL DOG FOR MARSH-SHOOTING IS A COURAGEOUS RETRIEVER 


must have flushed a snipe, missed him with both barrels (such 
things do happen), and then stood and watched him making the 
straightest possible line towards the distant horizon, till he became 
a mere speck against the gray’sky. Then all at once, without ap- 
parent- rhyme or reason, he will waver in his flight, alter his course 
completely, and after seeking various opposite points of the com- 
pass, draw rapidly nearer and nearer, till finally, with the swift per- 
pendicular descent peculiar to this bird, he will drop like a 
rocket-stick, coming down within fifty yards of the place where 
he was first fired at. I never could understand why the Wilson 
snipe performs this singularly idiotic piece of self-sacrifice, but I 
have seen him do it scores of times. Various species of plover, 
especially the golden and yellow-leg plover, will return again. and 
again to the place where any wounded comrades have «been left 
fluttering. It is quite easy, though, to understand why the poor 
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birds do this, and it seems 
unfair, not to say cruel, of 
the sportsman to take advan- 
tage of their affection for 
each other. The beautiful 
upland plover, however, is 
superior to any weakness 
of that sort, and is—all 
things considered—the hard- 
est to approach of any game- 
bird that flies, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the 
wild-goose. 

A word should be said as to 
the best kind of dog for snipe 
and general marsh-land shoot- 
ing. In my opinion setters 
and pointers, beautiful and 
sagacious dogs as they are, 
appear at their very worst in 
a marsh—are out of place 
there, in short. 

The ideal dog for marsh- 
shooting is a well-broken and 
courageous retriever or Trish 
water-spaniel. It may be set 
down as an absolute axiom in 
this kind of shooting “ that 
the dog can hardly hunt too 
near the gun,” and should be 
educated to understand that 
his principal business is to 
retrieve the game. <A sports- 
man in an average marsh, 
without a good retriever, will 
lose about three out of every 
six birds he kills—a_ thing 
which is very trying indeed 
to the temper. The Irish 
water-spaniel, with its great 
sagacity, high spirit, and 
cheerful “ ifisouciant ” temper, 
Drawn by George A. King is about the best of all for 
this arduous but fascinating 
kind of sport. I hada little 
Irish spaniel who not only re- 
trieved my own killed and 
wounded birds with skill and 
despatch, but whenever he saw 
a chance, would pounce on birds shot by my friends and bring them 
to me. He was a very valuable animal. 

To “decoy shooting” for the later or fall ducks, which is a 
branch of “ marsh shooting” which I am by no means disposed to 
undervalue or despise, I have no space to devote in an article of 
the length that this must be. The Wilson snipe, whose name is 
prominent in this article, will naturally form the principal object 
of pursuit for the man that walks the marshes “in October’s 
golden days.” This being the case, it is consoling to reflect that he 
is still found in great numbers in many parts of the United States, 
while nearly all over the vast Dominion of Canada his abundance 
is something marvellous. So that we may safely conclude that for 
many a generation to come this agile and interesting long-billed 
wanderer will be the means of affording healthful and invigor- 
ating excitement to hundreds of sportsmen yet unborn. 
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MISSED HIM WITH BOTH BARRELS, THEN STOOD AND WATCHED HIM MAKING THE STRAIGHTEST POSSIBLE LINE TOWARDS THE DIS- 
TANT HORIZON 
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A THRILLING MOMENT WITH.THE ATLANTIC FLEET 


HOW A MIX-UP OF SIGNALS ALMOST PRECIPITATED A GREAT NAVAL DISASTER 
By WALTER S. MERIWETHER 








COURT martial which should have attracted far more 

attention than it has obtained is the one which has just 

concluded its sittings on board the Dolphin, at Province- 

town, Massachusetts. By the verdict of the five rear- 

admirals and the four captains which compose it will 
be decided the most interesting case that has ever been considered 
by such a tribunal. 

Briefly, it is whether a navy olficer, when confronted with the 
certainty of disaster, should blindly follow orders, or whether he 
should use his own judgment, and thereby avoid a threatened 
catastrophe. 

There was held abroad, some years ago, a court martial which 
attracted world-wide notice—that which followed the sinking of 
the British battle-ship Victoria by the Camperdown during the 
now famous “ gridiron” manceuvre. 

* At the time the signal for this maneuvre was made,” the 
president of the court asked the Camperdown’s commander, “ did 
you think that it would bring disaster?” 

“T did,” was the reply. 

“Had you been sure of it, would you have obeyed the order?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Why?” 

* Because when a senior gives an order it is no part of a junior 
to question it—his duty is to obey without question—otherwise 
there would be no discipline.” 

One of the most distinguished generals that this country ever 
produced, once said that he “ would not give a damn for a man 
who always obeyed orders.” But he spoke for the army, and spoke 
for it at a moment when an able subordinate had made luminous 
the text. Are there occasions when this latitude may be accorded 
to the service afloat? That is what this court was assembled to 
determine, and that the Navy Department deems the answer of 
much consequence is shown by the composition of .that body—a 
tribunal which, in point of rank and numbers, is the most distin- 
guished of any that the Navy Department has ever assembled for 
court-martial duty. 

The situation was this: the Atlantic fleet, consisting of eight 
battle-ships, was steaming in double column when it was suddenly 
smothered in fog. To ships on the high seas fog always brings the 
chance of collision, and to lessen that chance the prescribed rule 
of action was that any vessel having to turn out of line for any 
cause must turn outward—that is, the ships in the starboard or 
right-hand column were to turn to the right; those in the port or 
left-hand column were to turn to the left. 

As soon as the fog shut in, the flag-ship made signal by whistle 
to alter course and to reduce speed to eight knots, the fleet having 
hitherto been travelling at a twelve-knot gait. Through some 
defect of the signal system, the order was not expeditiously trans- 
mitted, and while the leaders were slowing and altering course, the 
rearward ships came churning along at the previously prescribed 
speed, their deck officers, as may be believed by the testimony, with 
nerves on edge—for it is no child’s play to handle 13,000 tons of 
steel “ sky-hooting through the brine,” travelling at twelve knots, 
and in a fog so dense that one could not see more than two or three 
ship-lengths ahead, and a knowledge that the slightest lapse of 
vigilance or the slightest error in seamanship would bring about a 


terrible catastrophe, and bring it with all of the suddenness of a 
smash-up on the rails. 

Comes now the thrill in this ocean drama. The Alabama, flag- 
ship of the second division, steaming in the starboard column, with 


‘four battle-ships of the first division somewhere ahead of her, and 


the three of her division somewhere astern, had received the whistle- 
spelled order to change course and speed, and the signal-boy was 
engaged in transmitting it to the next ship in line astern, when 
he was suddenly dashed aside by Lieutenant A. W. Pressey, the offi- 
cer of the deck. Straining his eyes into the smother, Pressey had 
caught glimpse of the Kearsarge, sharp on the starboard bow, and 
so close aboard that it needed but a scant half-minute to bring 
about a disaster that would have appalled the nation. There 
were but a few fleeting moments in which to make decision. 
The lieutenant seems to have decided on the instant. That comes 
of the Annapolis training, which requires that an officer when in 
charge of a vessel as deck officer must review in his mind every 
possible contingency, and be ready to act on the instant. In this 
crisis, the action, as one unconcerned witness testified, was as if it 
had been rehearsed a dozen times over. Five seconds is a short 
period. But it seems that all that was needed to be done was 
done in that time. In an instant the decision had been reached ; 
in another, and the engine-room telegraph had been set at full speed 
astern, and in one more the spokes of the steering-wheel were whirl- 
ing in obedience to the order, “hard a-starboard!” At the same 
moment a signal-boy was being dashed aside, and from the whistle 
boomed three long blasts, intended to convey to all concerned, “ Look 
out for me, I am backing.” Then as the blasts ceased, came the 
shriek of the siren and the clang of water-tight doors, which are 
closed whenever that warning signal is heard, and mingling with 
the sound the rush of the crew as the men sprang to “ collision 
quarters.” 

Thanks to the prompt action of the battle-ship’s deck officer, and 
to the superb discipline which prevails in the navy, the collision, 
which ‘had been so imminent, was averted, but by a margin so 
narrow that it brought hearts jumping to throats. The fearful 
certainty had been avoided; now remained the chance—the chance 
of collision with some of the rearward ships of the port column, 
and into whose path the Alabama had been sheered as she was 
swung to port to clear the menace on her starboard bow. 

And now comes the singular part of the tale. It has been said 
that three long blasts had been sounded on the whistle. Ordinarily 
that means “I am backing.” But it also means “end of message.” 
And it so happened that the signal-boy of the Alabama had nearly 
completed transmitting the message, and the three blasts which 
Pressey dashed him aside to sound were misinterpreted to mean 
“end of message.” So all unheeding, the /llinois came along, and 
the glancing blow which was delivered led to the court martial 
whose verdict all the navy now awaits. 

Captain S. P. Comly, who commands the Alabama, was jointly 
tried with his lieutenant. Although he had not issued an order— 
having had no opportunity—with characteristic manliness he had 
sought to shoulder the full responsibility. This Lieutenant Pressey 
would not permit, and flatly told the court that he alone had issued 
the orders, and that if he had erred, he alone should bear the onus. 

Such are the facts as they were presented to the court. 
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A JAPANESE STORY 





Il 


OVE at first sight is a usual and indeed cultivated thing in 
Japan. The youth and maiden ordained by fate in the per- 
sons of their respective parents .to become life-partners 
cherish, even before they meet each other, romantic hopes, 
and it is more often the case than not that the electric 

spark of love is struck at sight. ; 

So it was with Tahaki. Of a naturally melancholy disposition, 
there were latent in him all the wells of concentrated love and 
passion, needing only sight of the possible one to flame into life. 
He could not at once analyze the new emotion which possessed 
him. Hitherto his mind had been filled with one absorbing thought 
—his country! Although he had passionately longed to serve at 
the front, his had been the fate to see his former friends and 
comrades depart without him. Even the Saseho appointment 
failed to soften his disappointment, though the heavy work it en- 
tailed at least took his mind from the morbid thought of self- 
destruction. 

Now into his dark-seeming life had come a new force. The 
world in a moment had turned rose-colored. He was conscious 
of a glorious upleaping of his heart, of thrilling pulses beating 
ecstatically within him, of vague delicious longings, of yearnings 
and desires to be better, worthier. This was love which had trans- 
formed him. Yet he had seen Yugiri but once. 

A week passed before he saw her a second time. During 
that period he could have learned something of her history, 
for she was one of the nurses in the hospital, but he was of 
a disposition too proud and reserved to make inquiry about a 
woman. 

Taking a brief restful stroll one evening in the twilight he en- 
countered two of the nurses from the hospital engaged in the same 
recreation. 

One was in uniform and wore the nurse’s cap; the other likewise 
was in conventional uniform, but her head was bare. 

It was at her Tahaki looked. He had recognized her at once, 
and half unconsciously had stopped. She looked up at him in 
some surprise, smiled, blushed, and bowed. But Tahaki had not 
returned her salutation. His eyes had become riveted upon an 
ornament in her hair. It showed quite clearly there—the maru- 
mage! Suddenly he was conscious sharply of the truth. She was 
a married woman! 

As she moved away he remained standing in the street motion- 

. less. He felt like one stricken with a sudden paralysis of mind. 
Then it came over him in a flood—he loved her! 


In the early dawn of a day seven soldiers of Japan slipped out 
of life and started on the terrible journey to the Meido. She 
who had eased for them their last moments of life, and whispered 
words of coming comfort for their souls, knelt now by the cot of 
an eighth, a very young Christian who, perhaps, was to join his 
comrades soon. For him Yugiri. was repeating a new kind of 
prayer—one the soldier had himself taught her. Now as the words 
dropped like very pearls of speech from her lips, a strange smile 
stole into the eyes of the dying boy. He made an effort to lift 
his head from the pillow, sighed, whispered, and again smiling, lay 
quiet—rigid. 

Yugiri’s dark eyes lifted from the face of the boy soldier and 
met those of the young surgeon on the opposite side of the bed. She 
spoke lowly, almost wearily: 

“Do you think the gods will cruelly refuse to receive his soul, 
sir doctor?” 

“T do not know,” he answered; “ but I am sure of one thing, ma- 
dame. If you will condescend to pray for him, the gods will hear.” 

Following the doctor into the operating-room, she swayed 
slightly on the threshold. She caught at the arm of a passing 
nurse for support. Dr. Tahaki pushed out quickly an invalid- 
chair, and made her lie down at once. 

“How long have you been on duty?” he asked, sharply. 

“Thirty-three hours,” said Yugiri, and her tired eyes did- not 
open. It seemed as if she now heard the voices of the doctor and 
the nurse in a dream. Some one had said she should not be dis- 
turbed. There was a patient to be moved into another room, so 
that she might sleep in peace. Sleep! Why, there was work to do 
—work—work! Service for Dai Nippon! Soldiers of Tenshi-sama 


were suffering, crying, calling for her succor. There was a dearth 
She, above all, was needed—needed always. But 


of good nurses. 





IN TWO PARTS.—PART 
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]1.—(Concluded) 


even as she fought against the encompassing sleep it wrapped her 
closely to its soothing arms, and soon came blessed oblivion. 

The light of sunset had replaced the dawn when she awoke. An 
orderly turning on the electric lights in the room aroused her. She 
sprang to her feet and began examining her chart. Then, looking 
up at the young man: 

“ Omi—the young Adachi—do not tell me he is—dead?” The 
chart in her hand fluttered as she held it. 

“Yes, madame. Adachi died at five this morning, his honorable 
hand happily in yours, madame. Do you not remember?” 

She put her hand to her head, and stood silently a moment. 
Then: 

“Oh, how sad—how very sad!” she said, and turned to hide her 
tears. 

That same evening she seized an opportunity of speaking to Dr. 
Tahaki, with whom she was on terms of a friendship so perilously 
dear that she dared not analyze it at all. 

“ Dr. Tahaki, do you believe in dreams?” 

“Sometimes, madame. Why do you ask 

“T had a very strange dream when [ slept to-day. May I tell it?” 

“Please do so, madame.” 

“T dreamed the. young Adachi and my husband were together. 
Their souls were homeless and wandered out into space, side by 
side, seeking Nirvana. This they could not find without my 
insignificant help. I tried to go to them, but something seemed to 
hold me fast to earth. I could not even move, and always they 
stretched their hands to me and besought my help. What is the 
meaning of such a dream? Why should my husband and Adachi 
be together?” : 

He regarded her sombrely a moment. 
from her face: 

“It is reasonable enough. Adachi recently filled your mind. 
His death affected you painfully. Naturally you dreamed of him. 
So your—the other one, madame, doubtless occupies your mind.” 

She shook her head. 

“This must be the reason,” she said; “ my husband, like Adachi, 
has made the supreme sacrifice. He, too, is—dead.” 

She had turned very pale. Knowing not what to say, he did not 
speak. After a moment she continued, quietly: 

“That must be the meaning, doctor. Adachi and my husband 
are together. Adachi was a Christian. My husband, too, was—a 
Christian.” 

Tahaki made a slight exclamation; but before he could say any- 
thing she added, in a tone almost of defiance and hauteur: 

“Yes—a Christian. Also a foreigner—honorably Irish. I am 
very proud of it.” 

“A foreigner!” 

She bowed; then with a swift, proud uplift of her chin: 

* All the greater his heroism, sir doctor, for he gives his honor- 
able life for an adopted land.” . 

“Was not his name honorably Taganouchi 

“That unworthily was his adopted name, sir doctor. He be- 
came a citizen of our Japan. In his own most honorable country 
he bore another name—augustly Michael Lenahan— Dr. Tahaki, 
why do you look at me so strangely?” 

“ Madame, condescend to repeat the name you spoke just now.” 

She did so twice; then, still with her eyes upon his face, she 
spoke tremulously: 

“You have heard the name before, sir doctor?” 

He bowed in silence. 

“You are honorably acquainted with my husband?” 

“No, madame.” 

“ You have met him?” 

’ “T have seen him.” 

* Where?” 

“In Nagasaki.” 

“ Ah, it was when he so honorably marched with the soldiers of 
beloved Tenshi-sama,” bowing deeply as she spoke the Mikado’s 
name. 

“ No—not— Madame, pardon ine.” 

“You speak—you look strangely. 
is a soldier?” 

“T had heard so, madame.” 

“Tt is so. I tell you so. 
believe me?” 

Tahaki spoke slowly and carefully, as if choosing words wherein 
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Then, averting his eyes 
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You are aware my husband 


Why, you look—as if—do you not 















he might speak the truth to her and still spare the laceration of 
her heart: 

“Sooner would I tear my miserable tongue out than give you 
pain. Yet truth, though harsh, is better for you to hear, dear 
madame, than a lie. The man whose name you mention is not a 
soldier of Japan.” 

For a moment she seemed about to swoon, then the proud blood 
flew to her cheeks and brow. She drew herself proudly erect. 

“You make mistake, sir doctor. I, his wife, know.” 

Tahaki bowed in silence; then, as he moved coldly away, she went 
quickly after him, caught his sleeve and held it with trembling 
hands. For a moment he stood looking down at her in silence; 
then, as if he could’not help himself, her name escaped his lips 
passionately : 

* Yugiri-san!” 

She dropped his sleeve as if it were something unclean. 

“Now I know.” she said, “ that you—that you—lied to me, and 
also the unworthy reason why.” 

He smiled bitterly. 

“Listen to me, madame. I am a yentleman—a soldier. It is 
not possible for me to lie. T claim the right to speak your name, 
and you are free to hear me. The law gives you just freedom. The 
beast deserted you. You are divorced.” 

“Who calls enlist- 
ment in Mikado’s 
army desertion?” was 
her passionate re- 
joinder. 

* Madame, knowing 
who was your hus- 
band, I will not  be- 
lieve you deigned to 
care for him. There- 
fore TL will not  hesi- 
tate to speak the 
truth. The day you 
thought your husband 
enlisted in the army, 
that day he took ship 
for his home. T with 
two of my comrades 
heard him boast of his 
intentions in a Naga- 
saki tea-house.” 

She looked him 
fully in the face. 

“Tt is not true,” she 
said. ‘I do not be- 
lieve you, Dr. Ta- 
haki.” 

But within an hour 
she had come into the 
little office of the doc- 
tors. About her whole 
personality there was 
a subtle change. 
Shame, pride, joy— 
all were reflected in 
her face as she went 
slowly toward him. 
He was alone in the 
office, and rose as she 
entered. He took the 
hand she __ proffered, 
and enclosed it with 
both his own. 

“Dr. Tahaki, I 
should have known 
that he could do no 
worthy thing. And 
you—why, ‘how could 
[ misjudge you, know- 
ing you?” 

Their hands clung, 
tingled and_ thrilled 
in the clasp of each 
other, then fell grudg- 
ingly apart. sut 
each understood the 
heart of the other. 


Il 

In a little Chinese 
farmhouse at the base 
of a hill there was an 
outpost of forty-two 
men, sleeping on the 
“floor in their clothes. 
The lieutenant in 
charge of them = was 
the ouly one of the 
company awake. He 
had made an effort to 
sleep, but had found 
it impossible, owing to 
the noisy snoring of 
one of his men. This 
fellow was sleeping on 
his back. His mouth 
was wide open. 
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THEIR HANDS CLUNG, TINGLED AND THRILLED IN THE CLASP OF EACH OTHER, THEN 
FELL GRUDGINGLY APART ° 
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Lieutenant Sato marvelled that his companions could sleep near 
him. Smiling half irritably, he walked over to the tellow, struck a 
match, and bent to examine him. The light revealed what at first 
looked like a mass of tangled wool of a ruddy color—the curious 
red hair of the soldier. Instantly Sato drew back, frowning 
slightly. He did not attempt to sleep after this, but began to pace 
the floor back and forth, his hands behind him, his head bent, as 
though he were plunged in some. reverie. 

About two in the morning he was startled by an unmistakable 
sound—the challenging of his picket. He rushed across the room, 
thrust his head out of the window, and saw the Russian column. 

If the Japanese soldiers bad slept soundly, undisturbed by the 
snores of their comrade, they knew at’ least, even in sleep, that other 
sound. They were all upon their feet, with their rifles and ammu- 
nition. Almost in a flash they had sprung out and had gone to 
meet the head of the column. ‘They had no notion of the size 
of the enemy; they knew only that they must overcome him, and 
unhesitatingly they went, all—save one. 

That one, unlike his comrades, had neither heard nor answered 
the call to arms. Mouth agape, he still slept loudly on. Not even 
the noise of the going of his comrades had awakened him, nor the 
frenzied kicking at his shins administered by the departing ones. 

A Chinaman rushed down from an upper floor to give the alarm. 
He saw the place was 
apparently deserted, 
and hearing the un- 
earthly music of the 

’ sleeping one, stood 
for a moment petrified 
with — superstitious 
fright. Then emitting 
a loud squeal of ter- 
ror, he seuttled 
across the room, and 
fled up the little 
rickety steps down 
which he had come. 

The shriek of the 
Chinaman awoke the 
sleeper. He stirred, 
turned over on_ his 
side, sat up. For a 
moment he remained 
stupidly blinking, then 
suddenly bounded 
clumsily to his feet. 
His head struck the 
ceiling, revealing the 
fact that he was a 
giant in stature. For 
a moment he stood 
listening, his big hand 
at his ear. Then 
clumsily he secured 
his rifle, stuck out his 
foot te make sure he 
was treading on no 
one, found by instinct 
the door, kicked it 
open with his foot, 
and sprang out into 
the night. 

The little handful 
of men who had gone 
forth. in the darkness 
to meet the enemy 
were now engaged in 
hand-to-hand fighting. 
That is, they had 
literally fastened 
themselves upon the 
Russians, and were 
using their bayonets, 
fighting unknown 
numbers of a column 
coming up the hill. 
The Russians for the 
moment were stopped 
by the sudden on- 
slaught of the out- 
post. 

Now as they fought 
—the Japanese in 
silence, the Russians 
with grunts and mut- 
terings—a strange and 
almost eerie sound 
reached their ears. 
At first it seemed the 
harsh calling ef some 
bird of prey, but as it 
drew nearer, the little 
band of Japanese en- 
ay, => .-!} gaged recognized it. 

¥ cent ee nll Nearer and nearer 

came the sound, and 
Drawn by Lee Woodward Zeigler now the Russians, too, 
must have recognized 
it—the wild singing of 
a soldier gone mad 
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with the fighting 
fever. Soon. he had 
sprung into their 
midst, a great gaunt 
giant, whose tawny 
hair glistened redly 
in the moonlight. As 
he lunged and thrust 
right and left he kept 
on singing — singing 
as though he were a 
boy playing some joy- 
ous “game: 


“Oh, Paddy dear, an’ 
did you hear 
The news that’s 
going round? 
The Irish are 
forbid by law 
To walk on Brit- 
ish ground.” 


The companies on 
the hill and in the 
grove near at hand 
had heard the few 
shots that had been 
fired. They now 
charged down toward 
the fighting - zone. 
When they reached it, 
fifteen of the outpost 
of forty-two were still 
standing their ground, 
but the voice that 
had strengthened their 
arms by a thread of 
Irish melody was 
heard no more. 

Presently it was 
done. The Russians 
had been repulsed. 

A streak of gold 
crept up the eastern 
sky, hung glimmering 
over the hills, and 
spread in the glow of 
morning over the land. 
It was almost silent 
on: the field of battle 
now—a small engage- . 
ment it had been, but 
the sight the rising 
sun looked down upon 
was awful. Here and 
there in every direc- 
tion forms were lying, 
some of them face downward to the earth, others with their stark 
faces upturned to the sky. And in the very heart of the field a 
mountain of forms lay massed together. 

Lieutenant Sato had abandoned the heroic fifteen left of his little 
band. From one svldier to another he went, turning them over 
and examining their faces. His sword hung by his side—the blade 
was nicked and broken; a streak of blood ran down his face;-his 
cap was gone. But forgetful of everything save his one object, he 
sought among the dead and wounded. 

As he came to that human mountain, he stopped. He set to work, 
pulling the forms apart. Two soldiers close at hand fell to helping 
him. It was slow and terrible work, for some of them were still 
alive. One by one they were moved. At the very bottom of them 
all was Michael Lenahan. 

Sato threw himself upon the ground and burst into tears. One 
of the men who had assisted him made a pillow of twigs and put it 
under Michael’s head. The other went to fetch a litter. 

Of a little Chinese temple on the hill they had made a Red Cross 
hospital, and now rude litters, some of them made of four sticks, 
were bearing the wounded, victor and vanquished alike. One knew 
who was Japanese on this litter, who Russian on that; for the 
wounded Japanese were silent as the dead, while the groans of the 
Russian made the sound of mourning loud in the air. But from the 
stretcher of Michae] Lenahan there arose a new kind of sound— 
one not often heard on a battle-field. Snatches of song floated 
upward from beneath the Russian coat throwr over him. Some- 
times there would be a short silence, followed by muttering—an 
oath. Again a bit of song would ring out. Then, after a longer 
silence, a voice softened to the tenderness in tone of a woman: 
“Giri!” said Michael, softly, “ Giri, my girl! I’m coming back for 
you. Giri—my girl—my wife!” ; 

Michael had crouched in the corner of a little “heathen ” cell, 
cowering with the terror of the pursued. He had fled with the fear 
of a wild beast at the mere sight of an English ship in a Japanese 
harbor. For twenty years he had hidden himself in a little inland 
hamlet of Japan; always in his heart had lurked the dread and 
fear of the fugitive from justice. Most of us believe that he is a 
coward who will strike a woman. Michael differentiated not be- 
tween the sexes, save in this: Woman was the weaker, therefore 
she might be beaten with impunity. He had, in fact, oddly enough, 
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somewhat the same 
regard for the sex as 
the people among 
whom he had lived for 
twenty years, but his 
foot was bigger, his 
fist heavier, and hence 
the lot of his woman 
the harder. 

Yet this shivering 
refugee, this wife- 
beater and drunkard, 
in the face of an 
actual torrent of bat- 
tle plunged into the 
heart of it, with 
never a thought of 
fear in his heart, and 
on his lips a song. 


IV 

“Your eyes look 
tired, beloved,” said 
Tahaki. They were 
alone for a moment. 
All the night they had 
worked side by side. 
Outside in the hall the 
white - frocked nurses 
rustled back and 
forth. They who had 
been on duty with Ta- 
haki and Yugiri 
through the night had 
now retired. Yugiri 
had expressed her de- 
termination of staying 
on through the day. 
She smiled now at 
her lover, and shook 
her head _ without 
speaking. He was 
not ready .to cease 
work, and she would 
drop by his side with 
weariness sooner than 
abandon him. 

“Do take a little 
rest,” he urged. “ The 
day nurses will be 
here in a moment. 
There is no need for 
Drawn by Lee Woodward Zeigler you to. remain.” 
she 
said, “have had no 
rest at all. My place 
is by your side.” 

“There is one more case,” he replied. “ After that, perhaps—” 

“ Well, then, I will wait also.” 

Nurses and a surgeon pushed a wheel-stretcher into the room 
and ranged it beside the operating-table. Dr. Tahaki turned, looked 
casually a moment at the form upon it, then scrutinized it sharply. 
Covered with a sheet, it was still and silent as a corpse; so still, 
indeed, that the trained eye of the surgeon guessed the truth before 
they had drawn aside the linen. Uneasily the nurses looked from 
one to another. Dr. Tahaki, frowning slightly, was drawing over 
his hands a pair of rubber gloves. 

“ Are there two patients here?” asked Yugiri, in surprise. “ How 
long the honorable body is!” 

“A giant,” whispered another nurse; then, shivering, “ How still 
he is—perhaps unconscious.” 

“But a moment since,” said another, “I had to cover my ears 
from his sounds. A loud erying! I could not bear to hear it!” 

“Crying!” said Yugiri. ‘“ A Japanese soldier ery! Surely you 
make mistake, Miss Sono.” 

Tahaki and the other surgeon were now ready. 

With the assistance of the nurses tle body was rolled from the 
stretcher to the table. The sheet fell backward from the lower part 
of the body, revealing the great ungainly feet and limbs. 

As if forced, Yugiri’s eyes from the feet moved slowly toward the 
head. Like one in a trance she stood, unable to speak or move. 
One of the nurses pushed her lightly aside, then drew the sheet 
carefully from the body. The great red head was now uncovered. 

Yugiri-san had moved slowly toward the head, and now, with her 
fingers trembling, she touched it—turned its face toward her; and 
there she stood, her eyes riveted upon the face of her husband. 

A hush had fallen upon the operating-room. The two nurses 
who had brought the patient looked blankly at each other. Tahaki, 
at the foot of the table, was staring at the face with distended eyes. 
The younger surgeon spoke lewly: 

“ He has come too late to us, Tahaki. Dead—as you see.” Then 
in a very gentle voice: “A sei-yo-gin! Yet—a soldier of Japan! 
The gods reward him!” ; 

He looked up to give an order tothe nurse, but stopped, startled 
by her attitude. Her hands rested flatly over the face of the dead; 
she was leaning over, but her face was uplifted, and her eyes, full of 
a terrible reproach, were fixed upon Tahaki. 
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OTH in method and results the growth of Esperanto is a 

remarkable example of evolution by artificial selection. 

Other languages have been developed by natural selection, 

and are known as natural or native languages; and they are 

linked to one another by connections, known or inferred, 
which form the subject of philology. These national languages, 
each a conglomerate from different sources, have divided the nations, 
which human speech ought to unite. 

Now the kara lingvo (as Esperanto is called by its adherents) is 
largely a one-man affair, invented, or we may say created, by Dr. 
Louis Zamenhof, of Warsaw, who still lives. It has grown up 
within our own time, and we know its secret; there is no need of 
puzzling over its metaphysics, as has been done about other lines 
of evolution. We know that it is the offspring of a plan, and we 
know something of the methods used; and the wisdom of these 
methods is being manifested in an easy grammar and a rich and 
expanding vocabulary. 

I. The Root-words.—After choosing a root, for a particular mean- 
ing in Esperanto, from any language, we may immediately give it 
any of the seventeen grammatical endings which determine its 
status in Esperanto. If we take the English root form for the start, 
formo is the substantive, forma the adjective, formi the infinitive 
of the verb, and forme is the adverb; and all these, except the 
adverb, appropriate by their declensions the residue of the seven- 
teen endings. Only one of them, usually the substantive, or else 
the verbal infinitive, need be given in an Esperanto vocabulary; but 
all are implied, whether expressed or not; and also all the numerous 
additional words are implied which, under the rules of the new 
language, are derivable from these. Our use of a particular word 
may be challenged in writing English on the ground of its not being 
recognized by standard writers; for example, if in sober writing 
we were to give the expressive Americanism “ coéds.” But the 
equivalent of this term in Esperanto, “ gestudentoj,” will go un- 
challenged, though we never saw it in print or in manuscript; and 
perhaps it never occurred to anybody to name it unti! now. All the 
same, it is a good word in Esperanto-land, even if it had never been 
said or penned. ‘ 

II. Prefives——The propagation of numerous words from a single 
chief word-stem is effected by means of prefixes, like roots at one 
end of a trunk of a tree, and of suffixes, intercolated between the 
trunk and the terminals like branches at the other end. Sometimes 
the prefixes and suffixes come together without any radical part, or 
word-stem, being interposed, as the word anigi, where an indicates 
that somebody is a partisan, and ig, that you make him such; a 
process known.to many people who have not got so handy a name 
for its expression. Such developments follow an invariable and 
easily applied -law of growth, and have precise significancy for 
modifying the force of the radical part. 

This prolific system has furnished a vocabulary which more than 
compensates for the slender proportions of the grammar. We have 
seen that the intercolation of the suffix in femalizes a noun; and 
that the prefixing of ge causes it: to include both sexes. Another 
prefix, bo, by adopting, with reformed spelling, a French device, 
marks the collateral marriage relations; more conveniently than the 
sons-in-law, and so on, of our English style. Mal is a master prefix, 
reversing everything, turning good into evil (malbono), light into 
darkness (malluma), nearness into distance (malproksima), and 
youth into old age (maljuna). In the majority of cases the pre- 
fixes are the old familiar Latin prepositions, often somewhat 
Frenchified; just as these prepositions are at the front of most of 
our scientific or technical terms. An Esperanto word-list is like a 
business list of goods, with the spellings “reformed,” and a 
terminal i or o to suggest the part of speech of each form; but 
the trunk or body of the words, and their Latin prefixes, are the 
mostly same in Esperanto and English. 

III. Suffives—These are intercolated between the body of a word 
and its ending, and have the function of modifying its signification 
in a definite manner. As about thirty different kinds of suffixes 
can thus be interjected into each root-word, an immense power of 
controlling and developing the vocabulary results. The method is 
in substance a skilful regulation of the mostly irregular systems of 
the natural languages. 
are only somewhat regular systems of suffixes interjected between the 
stems and the endings; but irregular so far as there are different 
conjugations, and different. voices, and aberrant verbs; and also the 
introduction of the new forms often disturbs the root itself, to the 
greater disturbance of the unfortunate ‘tyros. Zamenhof has en- 
deavored to amend this so as (to quote him) to render their work 
“not a matter of years of laborious study, but the mere easy amuse- 
ment of a few days.” ‘ 

This will be better understood if we give in correct Esperanto the 
revised translation of two words in the Gospel of Matthew, both of 
which are mistranslated in both our English versions. One is about 
grapes and the other about baskets. In the Sermon on the Mount 
the question was asked, “ Do men gather grape-clusters of thorns?” 


The conjugations of the classical languages . 


And the English versions ignore the clusters. Esperanto uses the 
word Vinberoj (literally vine-berries) for grapes, and adds the 
suffix ar as a mark of multitude; hence vinberaroj is the correct 
word for grape-clusters. The basket-question is after the feeding 
of the multitudes; the Greek text is careful to show, twice over, 
that after one feeding there were taken up twelve basketsful of 
fragments, and that after the other feeding only seven baskets, but 
of a larger size. Thus we have in Esperanto twelve korboj, and 
seven korbegoj, eg being the suftix of magnification. If very small 
baskets were referred to we should inset the minifying suffix et ; but 
these differences seem to be unknown to English. The big basket 
was large enough to hold a man, as we know that Saul of Tarsus 


. was concealed in it when let down from the wall of Damascus. But 


in the Pennsylvania coal regions one of the “ baskets ” can hold six 
men. Observe that in Esperanto the heart of a word remains un- 
changed; that it is only its outer part that is changed; and in all 
words a particular change has always the same significancy. 

The general result of this treatment of prefixes and suffixes is 
that an Esperanto vocabulary, or “ vortaro,’ has a fragmentary 
look, as it presents only one, or a few representatives of a word- 
system for each word-root. Under the root lern (English “ learn”), 
Motteau gives the verb (infinitive) lerni, the subst. (nom. s.) lerno, 
and a few other derivative words; but O’Connor’s text-book gives 
thirty-six words developed from*that root, and omits nearly half the 
possible words. Zamenhof in his Ekzercaro develops from san 
(our own word sane, and the “ healthy ” of the Latin sana mens in 
corpore sano) fifty-three words, and yet has left out some words. 
Thus each title of the vocabulary stands for a group or colony of 
words; theoretically almost unlimited. And as a whole the 
vocabulary reminds one of a paleontological museum, in which 
each fragmental specimen is a very valuable representative of a 
host of missing links; and we must use refiection and imagination 
for restoring the group. Every root-word taken along with its 
derivate outgrowths calls up a vision of the phylogenic trees with 
which some writers on animal or plant evolution adorn their 
books. 

IV. Root-selection for Word-making.—Zamenhof acted with 
much care in choosing the best fundamental roots for his new 
“lingvo.” Along with his reform of the grammar and the spelling, 
chiefly a negative service, he has also applied a rule of exclusion 
against unsuitable roots: giving the preference to such as are easy 
to pronounce, and such as are not similar to words having a dif- 
ferent meaning; and especially he preferred such as are found 
in common in several “European languages, and are thus already 
familiar to many. Most of his roots have an Italian or French 
root, but many, even of these, are also found in English words; and 
not a few of the roots are the good old Anglo-Saxon words which 
are dominant in English and allied to German. 

The name Esperanto is an example of his method. It is the 
active participle of the verb esperi (to hope), brought through 
French from the Latin verb sperane, and itself identical with the 
root of the participle of that Latin verb. It has the substantive 
ending 0, was the nom-de-plume of Zamenhof himself, and has 
become the name of the language. Esperanto is its adjective form; 
esperante adverbial; esperanti the verb, speaking in that style. 
The term is like Zamenhof himself, optimistic, “hoping,” as it 
signifies, and as every Christian ought to hope, both for this world 
and for that which is to come. 

V. There are also a number of small words, chiefly monosyllables, 
of very frequent occurrence in actual use, but extend to the system 
of word-building. Such are pronouns, the numerals, and the “ par- 
ticles” (including ordinary adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, 
and interjections). Most of these are borrowed in simplified form 
from the classical languages or from French. They are~ not 
numerous, and they are so frequently used that they soon become 
familiar. The prepositions differ from active verbs, by requiring 
the nominative instead of the accusative case to follow; but when 
motion-towards is signified, both prepositions and even neuter 
verbs take the accusative. 

In order to test how many new words one is likely to meet when 
beginning Esperanto,.a vocabulary containing 3400 entries was 
examined. Perhaps 2000 of the entries may have been root words, 
implying root systems, which at an average of twenty words for 
each system, would give a total of 40,000 words; this is nearly the 
same as in a small Italian dictionary. Out of this list about 150 
root words, or seven and one-half per cent. of 2000, were new. 
With an alumnus of the common school, the percentage of new 
words might be twice this; but it seems to us that the average 
member of society in the country may assume that he knows five- 
sixths of the words before he begins to study the new language. 
The new words also mostly concern subjects that are not very 
commonly mentioned. Thus, to an adult who has given a few hours 
to the grammar, Esperanto will be found not much more difficult 
than reading the newspapers will be to one of our younger school- 


boys, 
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ADELAIDE RISTORI 


DELAIDE RISTORI, Marchese de Grillo, who has 

A been called the supreme actress of her century, and 

who played great réles with moving power until 

she was almost seventy, died in Rome on October 9 at 
the age of eighty-five. 

Ristori was born in 1821, in the little Italian town 
of Cividale. Her parents, who were stage people of 
mediocre attainments, sent their daughter before the 
footlights at the age of four. At twelve she was play- 
ing ingénue parts, and before she was fifteen she had 
appeared in “ Francesca da Rimini.” Not long after- 
ward she entered the Sardinian stock company, where 
she was coached by Charlotte Marchionni. In_ her 
twenty-sixth year she left the stage to become the wife 
of the Marquis Capranica, renouncing temporarily a 
career of great promise. Three years after, in 1850, 
she returned to the stage; and five years later she 
achieved in Paris a success of the most emphatic nature. 
She was besought by the French government to join 
the Théitre Francais; the poet Lamartine indited 





























] verses to her, and she was generally acclaimed as the 
first of living actresses. Her roles included Lady Mac- 






beth, Judith, and Phaedra, and in these she was deemed 
inimitable. She visited England, Russia, Holland, and 
Spain, and was honored by King William of Prussia by 
the bestowal of the medal of Sciences and Arts. 

In 1866 Ristori made her first American tour, when 
she included South America in her itinerary. She 
came here again in the following year. In 1880, with 
a company formed in Rome, she made a final tour of 
Kurope. Five years later she retired. 

Her last years were passed tranquilly in Rome. The 
occasion of her eightieth birthday was celebrated 
throughout Italy. She was visited by King Victor 
Emmanuel and his suite, and presented with a bracelet 
from Queen Helena, while many European sovereigns 
sent tokens of homage. 

































































THE KING AND QUEEN OF ENGLAND VIEWED AT CLOSE QUARTERS—THEIR MAJESTIES’ 
RECENT VISIT TO ABERDEEN 






































From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood 
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THE RECENT CELEBRATION OF THE 400TH ANNIVERSARY OF ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY WAS MADE THE OCCASION OF A NOTABLE 
VISIT FROM KING EDWARD AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA. ABERDEEN WAS EN FETE, AND KING EDWARD SIGNALIZED THE EVENT BY OPEN- 
ING THE NEW BUILDING OF MARISCHAL COLLEGE BEFORE A CROWD OF OVER THREE THOUSAND MEMBERS OF UNIVERSITIES, FROM 
ALL OVER THE WORLD, AND VARIOUS DIGNITARIES REPRESENTING THE CHURCH, THE ARMY, AND THE NAVY 
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THE QUEER SIDE OF JAPAN 
By J. INGRAM BRYAN 


Professor in the Imperial College of Commerce, Nagasaki, Japan 








F any one is disposed to regard antiquity-as the sole repository 

of incredibly strange things, let him come to Japan; here 
mythology is still in the making. and the world retains the 
wonder that it had of old. 

Few of us there are who do not at some time wonder what 
the life of the ancients was like; we would grasp with eagerness 
an opportunity to get a glimpse of “the daily round, the common 
task,” of an old Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, or Roman. Yet such a 
vision would not greatly differ from that afforded by the daily 
avocations of the Japanese peasantry, who live much the-same as 
their forefathers did in Central Asia 3000 years ago. At least, 
little is recorded of the ancients that one may not find some unex- 
pected elucidation of among the Japanese. 

The lower orders of the animal creation were credited by the 
ancients with many an abnormal feat, if indeed that time can be 
called ancient wherein all differences were adjusted by tooth and 
claw. Yet, only the other. day, what may be truthfully described 
as the most unique civil” conflict in all history occurred here in 
the land of the gods. One afternoon, not long ago, the inhabitants 
of the little town of Oji-Mura, in the perfection of Arima, were 
disturbed by a most unearthly clamor proceeding from the sur- 
rounding marshes. The din of the tumult was as that of a myriad 
peanut ‘whistles which had combined to serenade the town and 
drive the population mad. 

Going out to reconnoitre, a sight was encountered that would 
have staggered the imagination of even Aristophanes himself: 
thousands of frogs were engaged in a fierce and deadly combat. 
The belligerents were composed of three armies, a larger one of 
some 4000 and two smaller ones of about 3000 each. The latter 
forces were allied as the invading army, and fought with a despera- 
tion and a valor worthy of Waterloo. 

The battle presented a scene impossible to portray adequately. 
The ditches around the marsh were crowded with entranced non- 
combatants, who beheld the carnage with feelings ranging from 
terror to sheer amazement. As the conflict deepened and the am- 
phibious legions, charged and recharged with ever-increasing fury, 
the shrill uproar was deafening be yond credibilitv—worse than ‘a 
hundred nights of caterwauling combined in one. This was the only 
un-Japanese feature of the affray, for the soldiers of the Mikado 
make no sound in battle beyond the clash of arms or the report of 
ordnance. 

The invading army, some 6000 strong, appeared from the first 


to be having the best of it; with very open countenances emitting - 


high-pitched denunciations, they furiously bit and clawed at one 
another with an appearance and action that were truly bellicose, 
until the defending army was overcome in an overwhelming man- 
ner. Loud and long the.battle raged, the embattled ranks holding 
out for nine hours. Not until over 700 were killed, and more than 
2000 hopelessly wounded, did silence again reign and the village 
resume its wonted composure. 

Another remarkable incident of recent occurrence, which, under 
the circumstances, suggests the gruesome side of prehistoric times, 
comes from the village of Yamai-Chiba, in the prefecture of Kana- 
gawa, where a man has just been sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment for eating his neighbor’s dog. The prisoner pleaded that, 
since the dog had not been registered, as the law required, it was 


not private property, and, therefore, free prey to any citizen who 
eared to indulge a healthy appetite; but the court ruled otherwise. 
The man then pleaded altruistic motives in the case, alleging that 
he himself had not devoured all the dog, but had. considerately in- 
vited to the feast a number of his friends, who had heartily par- 
taken of the delicious repast. Again the court failed to catch the 
point, or to discern in the said charity any alleviation of the crime. 
The man, one Matsuta, whose canine pet had proved so tempting 
and toothsome a morsel to his neighbors, came in fer a heavy fine 
for defying the law in not registering his dog before exposing it to 
the appetites of the public. 

In Japan the lower orders of life not only make war and supply 
meat, but evince sundry. other peculiarities that render them in- 
valuable concomitants of civilization. A few days ago a number 
of people were seen gazing intently toward the upper limbs of a 
large pine-tree. Stopping to learn the secret of this unusual in- 
terest, a man was observed descending the tree, while a crow was 
furiously cawing and beating about his head; then it was seen that 
the trespasser had possessed himself of one of her brood, an unpre- 
possessing little chick that no one could be imagined to fancy for 
a pet. Asked what he intended doing with the young crow, he re- 
plied that it made excellent medicine for the blood: “ Chi-no-michi- 
no kusuri,” to use his exact words. To ensure the efficacy of the 
medicine, he explained, the bird must be taken before it leaves the 
nest, if possible, or, if it has left the nest, before it gets to where 
it can drink water; for, he asserted, if it has of itself taken water, 
it loses all virtue as a blood-cure. - The process of preparing the 
remedy is, first, to kill the crow, and, without cleaning it, to encase 
the body in an air-tight covering of cement or clay. The mould is 
then baked for two or three days in a hot fire. When the clay crust 
is removed, naturally the crow will be found to be black, a lump 
of pure charcoal. This is pulverized and converted into pills of the 
“pink ” order, which are very popular here as a_ blood-regulator. 
He reminded his interlocutors that the medicine was very rare 
because of the difficulty of finding a crow that had not taken 
water. The man was perfectly sincere, and appeared extremely 
proud of his suecess in having secured the bird. He was reluctant 
to leave the tree lest there should be another one on the ground 
somewhere. 

Those who, since the brilliant achievements of the Japanese Red 
Cross Society in the late war, are accustomed to take for granted 
the advance of medical science in this country, will, of course, bear 
in mind that the practitioner under consideration had not at this 
time acquired membership in any legally recognized therapeutic 
fraternity; but probably his nostrum was quite as effective as much 
of the medicine that is sold to a large constituency at a higher 
price in other portions of the globe. 

Another favorite remedy for undiagnosable ailments in this coun- 
try is human liver, and a citizen of the empire has just been arrest- 
ed on the-charge of having killed several women as a means to 
obtaining this somewhat unusual commodity. This phase of 
Japanese life seems rather to increase the ambiguity of the old 
aphorism that whether life is worth living depends on the liver. 
At any rate, it may be justly counted among the queer things of 
Japan, to relate all of which would necessitate going on ad 
infinitum. 








AUTUMN’S EARLIEST RED 


By RUPERT HUGHES 








IRST note of crimson in the trees 


That sends the first bird throbbing South; 


First hectic flush of fell disease; 


First touch of rouge on a weary mouth; 


First scarlet letter; rust of grief; 
First shoddy poppy in the sheaf; 
First velvet shred of funeral glory; 


First warning sigh: Memento mort! 
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THE COVETED CITY OF SALONICA 


A METROPOLIS OF THE EAST WHOSE POSSESSION IS “THE AMBITION OF 
THE BULGARIANS, THE CLAIM OF THE GREEKS, AN ILL-DEFINED POLICY 
OF THE AUSTRIAN IMPERIALISTS, AND A GOAL OF PAN-GERMANS” 


By FREDERICK MOORE 











MAN without a passport, like my homeless baron, is con- 
traband in Turkey, and when I crossed the border I was 
obliged to leave my old interpreter in Bulgaria. Many 
strange things are contraband in the Sultan’s dominions: 
salt, because there is a monopoly in the land; firearms, 

though they are sold openly in the streets; dynamos, because the 
name sounds too much like dynamite; novels, such as the Siviss 
Family Robinson, in which the dog is called Turk; dictionaries 
containing the words “elder” and “ brother,” as Abdul-Hamid 
usurped the throne from his elder brother; maps which show a 
decline in the Turkish Empire—Turkish maps are colored red as 
far as Vienna; and works of chemistry containing the term H.O, 
which could but mean Hamid-Second-Zero. F 
There is no railway connecting Bulgaria with Macedonia, and 
I went back to Nish, in Servia, and took the train there. The 
train stops an hour at Ristovatz, the Servian frontier post, and 
gives the passengers time to prepare their luggage and their 
nerves. Bulgaria and Servia are not the most civilized countries 
in the world, but when one passes through them to Turkey one 
feels that the line which divides Europe into two categories is the 
Ottoman frontier. There is something awe-inspiring about any 
frontier; at an unseen, arbitrary line men and manners suddenly 
change, and the traveller is’ subjected to the tortures of the 
custom-house, and perhaps the quarantine. But the Turkish fron- 
tier is peculiarly terrible, and [ never cross it without a spasm 
of alarm. And yet, on this occasion, I braved the Turks in a 
way in which I would not dare to face a British customs officer. My 
pockets were filled with smaller articles of contraband, and my 
shirt packed like a life-preserver, with Austrian military maps 
and weighty books on the Balkans, a Colt’s and cartridges, and 


many rolls of kodak film, likely to be taken for sticks of dynamite. 
A European customs officer would have challenged me, but the 
Turkish soldiers salaamed politely and inspected only my baggage. 

The appearance of Turkish territory is not reassuring. Whether 
one goes through Adrianople to Constantinople or through Nish 
to Salonica, the scene from the car window is desolate and life- 
less—hills studded with dwarf oak and plains patched with 
scrubby grass. There are few signs of cultivation and fewer of 
human habitations. The Oriental railway has a way of skirt- 
ing the edges of towns, and the station is generally several miles 
from the place whose name it bears. The deserted appearance of 
the land is intensified by the Turkish custom of constructing 
towns in the depressions of undulating plains, where they are 
visible only at a short distance, and one looks in vain for im- 
portant places marked on the map. Uskub, the first considerable 
place to be seen from the railway to Salonica, resembles an oasis in 
a desert of dead. Acres of Turkish tombstones in general disorder, 
a few erect, but mostly toppling or fallen, surround the town and 
stretch long arms into the wastes about it. This is the Kossovo 
Polye, “the field of blackbirds,” where the united armies of the 
southern Slavs made their last stand against the Moslem invader, 
five hundred years ago;. and it would seem that some of these 
turbaned tombstones are of that date. 

The railway follows the Vardar past Veles and enters a moun- 
tain gorge where Turkish soldiers are always on guard against 
insurgents, who might attempt to dynamite the tracks. Soon after 
emerging from the pass, if the day is clear, Mount Olympus: of 
Greece comes into view, and grows more distinct as the train 
approaches Salonica. 

When the voyager descends upon the Grand Hdétel d’Angle- 
































Outside the Wall of Salonica—a City that is “Older than Constantinople, and has a History that just falls short of being Great” 
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terre at Salonica his attention is first called to regulations for 
his deportment, printed in gaudy letters in Turkish, Greek, and 
French, and hung in gilded frames on the walls of every bed- 
room. The rules, as translated from the French, provide that 
“ Messieurs the voyagers who descend upon the hotel shall hand 
over to the management any money or articles of value they may 
have”; that “ political discussions and playing musical instru- 
ments are forbidden, also playing at cards and other games of 
hazard. It is prohibited to present one’s self outside one’s room 
in dressing-gown or other neglected costume”; and after various 
other restrictions, lastly, “A double-bedded room pays double 
for itself, unless the voyager declares that one bed may be let to 
another person. It is, however, forbidden to sleep on the floor.” 

There are several hotels in Salonica that will not permit guests 
to sleep on the floor. Salonica is the metropolis of Macedonia, a 
potential gateway to the East, and a seaport which many nations 
lcok to occupy. As an outlet to the Mediterranean it is more 
coveted than Constantinople. Its possession is the ambition of 
the Bulgarians, the claim of the Greeks, an ill-defined policy of 
Austrian imperialists, a goal of Pan-Germans. 

The Macedonian committees drive their propaganda to this 
coast. The interior of the country is Bulgarian by right of 
ancient tenure, and because Bulgarians chiefly populate the land to- 
day; but Salonica is a no-man’s land, inhabited mostly by Jews. It 
was partly for the purpose of staking their claim that the insur- 
gents, three years ago, attacked the place with dynamite, an affair 
significant of the attitude and the policy of the Macedonian com- 
mittees. The attack was conducted by a band of twenty-four 
young men, two of them officers of the reserve in the Bulgarian 
army, the others school-teachers and men of education. They 
entered the town as peasants, quietly established themselves in 
the midst of the Turkish secret police, and prepared the way for 
their enterprise. They rented a little house opposite the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank and opened a shop. They charged high prices for 
their goods, and only a certain few regular customers traded with 
them. These few, however, bought largely, and daily carried away 
heavy baskets—the contents of which was earth freshly excavated. 
After forty days the Ottoman Bank was undermined and a heavy 
charge of dynamite placed beneath its vaults. When this was 
ready a day was appointed for the attack and the band divided 
into groups, each with a special task. One party made an at- 
tempt to blow up a troop-train leaving for the interior with a 
regiment of Turks from Anatolia; but the charge, placed on the 
track, was badly timed and exploded before the train reached 
the spot. One man alone undertook the destruction of a French 
steamer in the harbor, went aboard as a passenger, wrecked the 
engine-room, setting fire to the ship, and made good his escape. 
Crowds collected to watch the ship burn, and at evening the whole 
population was on the quay—when suddenly the lights of the 
town flickered and went out. The cutting of the gas-main was 
the signal for an attack with bombs on all the open-air cafés fre- 
quented by foreigners. But dynamite requires confinement to be 
effective, and few persons were injured by these missiles. The 
explosion of the charge beneath the bank also took place at this 
signal, and wrecked not only the bank, but also a German skittle 
club adjoining it. 

In most instances the dynamiters escaped after they had done 





























An out-of-door Barber Shop in the main Street of Salonica— 
“where the Business Man opens his Shop and waits till Allah 
provides the Trade” 
































The Arch of Constantine. Salonica is said to be Richer than 
any City in Greece in its ancient Structures 


their work, and made their way to the mountains to join other 
bands. But in one place they were trapped and a pretty fight 
took place. It was in a little house opposite the Turkish fort, 
next door to the German school, and but thirty yards from the 
American Mission. A broad balcony overlooked the German school, 
the object of the attack. About an hour after the explosion at 
the bank, while the little colony of Americans were watching the 
fire from the back of the mission, a bomb exploded almost under 
their door. The insurgents here had waited till the troops were 
drawn off from the fort to other parts of the city. But the fort 
was not entirely deserted, and in a few minutes it opened fire 
from the battlemented walls. The Turks were immediately rein- 
forced by two other detachments of troops, who came up the street 
from opposite directions, completely surrounded the house and 
cut off the escape of the insurgents. For two hours the fight con- 
tinued, and nearly forty bombs exploded and hundreds of Mauser 
and Martini cracks rent the air. The missionaries could see the 
Bulgarians light their fuses, dash out on the balcony, and throw 
the bombs. Several times the Turks attempted to rush the place, 
but the street was narrow and stoutly walled, and whenever 
they approached, the Bulgarians dropped bombs into their midst. 
The fire from the fort, however, did its work, and the insurgents 
were soon bleeding from a dozen wounds. By the flashes from the 
guns red streaks were plainly visible on their white costumes. 
Finally they staggered. One slipped in the blood that covered the 
baleony and was unable to rise. The bombs gave out and the 
defence ceased. Then the Turks charged the place successfully. 
They battered in the door and dragged out the garrison, two men, 
both beyond earthly suffering, and mutilated their bodies. 

This attack on Salonica was directed primarily against Euro- 
peans and European institutions “for the non-interference of 
the so-called civilized nations in behalf of the Christians of 
Macedonia.” The Imperial Ottoman Bank, the Turkish treasury, 
is largely owned by French capitalists and conducted by French- 
men and Italians, and the destroyed steamship belonged to the 
Messageries Maritimes Compagnie. There was, indeed, some ex- 
cuse ‘for the attack on German property, for the Germans con- 
sistently support Abdul-Hamid, apparently for the sake of con- 
cessions; but it was mad of the Bulgarians to risk the friend- 
ship of Italy and France. 

Tourists do not go to Macedonia, for travel there is difficult and 
dangerous, but the country affords a show no other part of Europe 
can rival. In costumes and characters it is medieval, sometimes 
almost biblical; it is a land of Alpine mountains on a vaster 
scale than Switzerland; and it abounds in relics of past ages. 
Salonica is said to be richer than any city in Greece in ecclesiastic- 
al remains, and its ancient structures, for the most part, have 
borne well the ravages of time. There are many great edifices 
that were built by the Romans during their occupation, and by 
the Greeks in their time. A minaret rises from the corner of 
each and denotes the purpose it serves to-day. This city is the 
Thessalonica of old, built by Cassander on the site of ancient 
Therma. It is older than Constantinople and has a history 
that just falls short of being great. It was once a “ free city,” 
and then a part of the Byzantine Empire, and finally it was 
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sold by a Greek emperor to the Venetians, from whom it was 
captured by the Turks in 1430. 

Up in the Turkish quarter, high above the sea, is a queer little 
Greek monastery called Chaoush, dating back unknown centuries. 
It was there when the Turks besieged the city, and the monks 
within its walls were treacherous to their fellow Christians 
and sold the city to the Mohammedans’ Under the courtyard 
runs the aqueduct which supplies Salonica with water from the 
mountains, and supplied Thessalonica five hundred years ago. It 
was access to this, a positive means of reducing the city, that the 
monks of Chaoush bartered for certain post-conquest privileges. 
The Turks have kept their bargain to this day, but the monastery 
has not flourished. Time has moved the Christian quarter down 
to the sea, and Chaoush is now surrounded by houses with 
latticed windows. 

The main street of Salonica, which once formed part of the Via 
Egnatia, is lined to-day with curious little shops, like boxes, ten 
or twelve feet square and often smaller. The floors are two or 
three feet above ground, and the keepers need no stools. The 
customer stands on the narrow pavement. and the man within 
hands out his wares. Many of these places are weapon-shops, 
where belt-knives from six to eighteen inches in length are made 
on the premises, and also gaudy pistols of tremendous bore. 
Second-hand English revolvers are in the collection, and brand- . 
new Spanish models. The prices of the foreign weapons are 
high, and it is explained that they are all contraband, and that 
the customs officers exact large bribes for passing them. These 
arms-dealers will sell to Turk and Christian alike. The govern- 
ment places no restriction on the sale of arms; but the penalty 
is death for the Christian who possesses them. 

One is not waylaid on this street and dragged bodily into the 
stores, as in Greek and Jewish quarters. This is the business 
street. of the man who opens his shop and waits till Allah pro- 
vides the trade; and you may buy or not, as you please, without a 
word from the indifferent salesman. 

The cart has largely to be dispensed with in most Turkish 
towns, chiefly* because the streets are paved. This is not the 
case in Salonica, where the paving is comparatively good, but the 
Macedonian has acquired the habit of providing for roads paved 
with boulders. Over the backs of asses and mountain ponies, able 
to keep a footing anywhere, the butcher has an arrangement of 
carving-boards like the roof of a dog-kennel, to which sides of goat 
and lamb are hung. The milkman, generally a gypsy, brings the 
milk in a skin slung over an ass, and milks one end of the bag 
at his customer’s door. 

In Salonica there is a colony of each of the Macedonian races. 
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There are Greeks and Bulgarians, Albanians, Servians, Kutzo- 
Vlachs or Wallachians, and Tziganes. Each of these peoples lives 
in separate and distinct communities, never intermarrying and sel- 
dom associating, except in trade. They have their individual 
languages, habits, ideals, and costumes, and some have political 
ambitions. Besides all these different races there is the colony 
of Jews—the largest colony of all. And of the non-Moslem races 
the Jew is the only loyal supporter of the Turkish government. 
The Jews of Salonica, like most of those of Constantinople, found 
a refuge in Turkey from the Spanish Inquisition, and if they have 
not liberty in the Sultan’s dominions they have almost equal rights. 
Their position is better, perhaps, than that of the Turk, who, in- 
deed, is one of the greatest sufferers from the oppressions of his 
government. The difference between the attitude of the Turkish 
and that of the Christian peasant is chiefly that one sits and 
suffers, resigned to the will of Allah, while the other resents the 
needless hardships inflicted upon him. Nevertheless, the Turk is 
the privileged person; and as for the Jew, he has learned never to 
defy this authority. He has learned to outwit the Turk, always 
letting the Turk take to himself any credit; which would not sat- 
isfy a Christian. If the Jews become wealthy they are careful to 
make no show, unless they are able in some*way to secure foreign 
protection. And for this reason many a wealthy old Israelite goes 
about the streets of Salonica in a shabby gabardine and a faded 
fez, looking exactly like the rest of his race. It is dangerous for 
a non-Moslem—or even a Moslem—to rise above his fellows in 
either wealth or intelligence. The Sultan maintains a staff of 
levellers with many means of reducing men who dare to rise. 
The successful Turk is exiled, his property confiscated, and the 
other subjects are stripped of their wealth in other ways. On one 
oceasion, while I was in Salonica, a number of dynamite bombs 
were discovered by the police in the office of a Bulgarian merchant 
in the vicinity of the English post-office. The Turkish authori- 
ties took care to let the consuls and the foreign correspondents 
hear this news. It was some weeks later that I learned how the 
bombs got there. The business of the Bulgarian had been prosper- 
ing noticeably. One day he received a note saying that the sum 
of a hundred lira was required of him by the police. He had paid 
all legal taxes and refused to subscribe the blackmail. A second 
demand went unheeded. One morning, on arriving at his office, 
he found his door unlocked, though everything within seemed in 
order. In about an hour a detachment of gendarmes arrived to 
search the place and found half a dozen “infernal machines.” 
The Bulgarian was arrested at once and incarcerated in the Bias 
Kula (the White Tower); and his escape from there cost him 
several hundred liras. 





























A Safonican “ Milk-Moke’—the Milkman, generally a Gypsy, brings the Milk in a Skin slung over an Ass, and Milks one End 
of the Bag at his Customer’s Door 
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LIEUTENANT LAHM, WINNER OF THE INTERNATIONAL BALLOON RACE FOR THE 
JAMES GORDON BENNETT CUP 





























AN AMERICAN, LIEUTENANT FRANK P. LAHM, WON THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTIC CONTEST BETWEEN PARIS AND ENG- 

LAND FROM FOURTEEN COMPETITORS REPRESENTING ITALY, FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, SPAIN, AND BELGIUM. LIEUTENANT LAHM 

LEFT PARIS IN THE AFTERNOON OF SEPTEMBER 30, CROSSED THE CHANNEL BETWEEN CAEN AND CHICHESTER, AND ALIGHTED AT 
FLYINDALE, A FEW MILES SOUTH OF WHITBY, EARLY MONDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 31 


COMMEMORATING THE GENIUS OF THE COMPOSER VERDI IN NEW YORK 
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THE $20,000 MONUMENT TO GIUSEPPI VERDI, THE FAMOUS COMPOSER, ERECTED THROUGH THE EFFORTS OF CHEVALIER CHARLES 

BARSOTTI, EDITOR OF AN ITALIAN DAILY PAPER, WAS RECENTLY UNVEILED AT BROADWAY AND SEVENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK. 

THE CEREMONY WAS WITNESSED BY 30,000 PERSONS, INCLUDING THE REPRESENTATIVES OF NUMEROUS ITALIAN: SOCIETIES. IT 
WAS A NOTABLE OCCASION FOR ITALIAN ART AND PATRIOTISM j 
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The Last Act of Cuba’s Tragi- 


Comedy of Insurrection 


(Continued from page 1526.) 
General Lorez protested when he arrived 
that evening that the hour was too late. 

Very well, next morning would do. The 
200 rebels camped that night under arms 
one mile back of town, the “300 government 
soldiers camped under arms in “their bar- 
yacks in the town itself, while Uncle Sam’s 
208 marines occupied the hilltop half-way 
between, ready to quell any show of hos- 
tility by either side. 

Next morning little General Lorez invited 
the American ‘officers’ over to review his 
troops. They went in the _ afternoon, 
Lorez then politely explained that it was 
too late in the day to think of disarming. 
It is the American policy to treat these 
little folk as tenderly as the sons of the 
rich are treated at boarding-school; so Cap- 
tain McKelvy agreed to the suggestion 
that he would receive the arms on Friday 
morning. 

The time came, but not the rebel arms. 
Instead came General Lorez to inspect and 
admire the American command; also to re- 
mark that his revered chief, Mayor-G’ral 
Pino Guerra, would be here to-morrow, and 
then of a certainty the arms would be sur- 
rendered. And, meantime, would the Amer- 
icans please ask Governor Sobrado to give 
the rebels a few days’ rations? Certainly. 

And now the polite little ¢ 
after some three hours’ conversation—oh! 
how the gentle art of conversation flourishes 
on this island!—to the real object of his 
visit. 


‘These usurpers of government,” he de- 
clared, with impressive solemnity, “are 
mad, wicked, and perverted people. They 


want to do us rebels harm, to punish us for 
liberating the country. For that reason, 
sir, they are deceiving you. IT know where 
they have hidden many of their 
and cartridges.” 

“All right,” 
“ Come and show 
take them.” 

This plain proposition struck the polite 
little General dumb. He had been expect- 
ing a long speech of indignant protest, yet 
there was no speech at all. He hesitated 
for a long time. Then— 

“ Per haps they have moved the arms, ” he 
said. “I will let you:know later.’ 

Pino Guerra won’t go down to Pinar del 
Rio until next week. The chances are that 
he will bitterly resist the idea of disarma- 
ment unless the government forces first dis- 
arm; while they in turn will insist upon 
rebels first. The situation is like that all 
over Cuba. Uncle Sam may yet have to do 
a lot of fighting to restore order. The 
Cubans are an emotional, irresponsible race, 
and one spark may cause a great conflagra- 
tion—or everything may end in passionate 
gestures, like this revolution. 


replied Captain McKelvy. 
them to me and I will 





High or Low 


Mrs. Baker. “I wish, dear, that you 
would design my winter hat for me.’ 


Mr. BAKER (an architect). “ All right, 
my love, I will. Shall it be sky-scraper or 
bungalow ?” 





Animals that Weep 


TRAVELLERS through the Syrian desert have 
seen horses weep from thirst, a mule has 
been seen to cry from the pain of an injured 
foot, and camels, it is said, shed tears in 
streams. A cow sold by its mistress who had 
tended it from calfhood wept pitifully. A 
young soko ape used to cry from vexation 
if Livingstone didn’t nurse it in his arms 
when it asked him to. Wounded apes have 
died crying, and apes have wept over their 
young ones slain by hunters. A chimpanzee 
trained to carry water-jugs broke one, and 
fell aerying, which proved sorrow, though 
it wouldn’t mend the jug. Rats, discovering 
their young drowned, have been moved to 
tears of grief. A giraffe which a huntsman’s 
rifle had injured began to ery when approach- 
ed. Sea-lions often weep over the loss of 
their young. Gordon Cummings observed 





reneral came, 


best. rifles, 
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tears trickling down the face of a dying 
elephant. And even an orang-outang when 
deprived of its mango was sc vexed ‘that it 
took to weeping. T here is little doubt, there- 
fore, that animals do cry from grief or weep 
from pain or annoyance. 





English in Far Places 


WESTERN civilization is gradually making 
its way in the Far East, and the knowledge 
of the English tongue is becoming common 
in the far places. 

Since the Crown-Prince of Siam made a 
trip through the United States and Europe 
a few years ago, English has become a ‘fash- 


ionable language in Bangkok, Siam’s 
capital. Recently a newspaper printed in 


English and edited entirely by Siamese was 
launched in that city. This is their saluta- 
tion to the public: 

“The news of English, oh crumbs, we tell 
the latest. Writ in perfectly style and most 
earliest. Do a murder git we heer of and 
tell it. Do a mighty chief die, oh crumbs, 
and in border of somber. Staff has each 
been colleged, and write, oh crumbs, like the 
Kipling and Dickens. We circle every town 
and extortionate not for advertisements. 
Buy it, oh crumbs, buy it. Tell each of you 
its greatness for good. Oh crumbs, ready 
on Friday number. first.” 





A Rag-bag Railway 


In connection with the construction of the 
new west coast trunk line in Mexico, a line 
.to be about 1500 miles in length, it is inter- 
esting to note the far sources from which 
most of the supplies are obtained. 

The steel rails are from Spain and Scot- 
land; since October, 1905, 450 car-loads of 
the Spanish rails have been received. Since 
the same date Japan has furnished 60 car- 
loads of hardwood ties, the pine ties and 
other lumber being furnished by Oregon. 
The spikes, bolts, and other small iron 
articles are mostly supplied by the United 
States. 








FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE. 
WuetTuHe_ER as an ideal food for infants or for general household 
use, BorpEN’s EAGLE BrANp CONDENSED MILK is NO equal; 
of no other food product can this be truthfully said. +*s 





THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 





position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 


Established in 1789. 
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Solving Business Problems 


THIRD PAPER 


“What has the administrative system devised 
by Baker-Vawter Company done for us?” echoed 
the President of a large wholesale grocery busi- 
ness in Missouri. 

“Tt has made it a pleasure to go down in the 
morning to a desk clear of work, as every day’s 
transactions are complete at 5:30, and night-work 
is almost unknown. 

“Tt means a definite knowledge of every phase 
of the business at all times. 

“Tt has left me free to do the thinking parts, to 
devise and execute plans for promoting the 
business, 

“Tt has eliminated waste, corrected mistakes 
in the purchase and sale of goods, and led to a 
very satisfactory increase in net profits for the 
period in which it has been in use.’’ 

To illustrate his meaning, the speaker produced 
his last semi-annual report to his Board of Directors. 

The gross sales of each department were tabu- 
lated, together with net profits and the ratio of 
profits to sales for each leading commodity. 

Total assets and liabilities of every class were 
shown on another sheet minutely subdivided. 

Sales, gross and net profits of each salesman 
were similarly shown on each class of goods, with 
the rank of each salesman in each class. 

In a similar way all the other phases of the 
business were presented, and each checked and 
verified the others. 

This report to the directors was not the result 
of days and weeks of night-work on the part of the 
bookkeepers, but merely an automatic semi- 
annual recapitulation of monthly summaries of 
daily records. : 


Surprises Followed by Radical Changes 


The installation of the Baker-Vawter system 
resulted in some revelations so startling that it 
was at first concluded that the system must be 
faulty, but, step by step, each fact was so clearly 
proved that radical changes were at once in- 
stituted. 

Coffee, tea, and sugar had been grouped into 
one department, which showed a profit, though 
a small one. The new system separated these 
commodities and demonstrated that while cofiee 
and tea showed profits, sugar, though sold at an 
apparent profit, netted an actual loss. Salesmen 
were therefore made acquainted with the facts 
and a system of ranking was put into operation. 


Reward for Not Selling Sugar 


The salesman who sold the most coffee, tea, 
or general groceries was given Rank 1 in the line 
in which he excelled, while the highest rank in 
sugar went to the man who sold the least of it! 

Many lines of specialties that had previously 
been deemed profitable because of the large dis- 
counts enjoyed were found to cost more in sales- 
men’s time and expense than they were worth, 
and were accordingly discontinued. 

By the operation of this system the aggregate 
number of transactions for the first year was con- 
siderably reduced, the gross sales somewhat de- 
creased in volume, while the total profits and the 
ratio of profits to sales showed a marked increase, 
making 1905 by far the most profitable year in 
the firm’s history. 

Each salesman now received a monthly state- 
ment of the sales, profits, and rank of all the sales- 
men, himself included, and as an additional jn- 
centive he is given a bonus of 25% of the net 
profit on his annual sales over and above a fixed 
minimum. In some instances the bonus checks 
for 1905 exceeded the salesman’s whole annual 
salary. 

This installation is full of interesting details as 
to methods of balancing accounts with customers 
daily, handling collections, credits, freights, dis- 
counts, cash, and particularly in the simple system 
used for making the manufacturing accounts 
dovetail into the purely merchandising ones. 

Name and address will be furnished by the 
Baker-Vawter Company, Chicago or New York 
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HE American visit of Mr. H. B. Irving and Miss Dorothea 
saird (who is Mrs. Irving in private life) possesses a 
double interest, for it affords us not only the experience 
of observing the personality and artistic achievements of 
the son of the unforgettable Sir Henry, but the op- 
portunity of witnessing, for the first time, a play which abroad 
has been acclaimed a masterpiece of poetic drama: Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s * Paolo and Francesea,” in which, as Giovanni Mala- 
testa, Mr. Irving made his début at the New Amsterdam. To 
consider first Mr. Phillips’s play itself, it may be said that it 
is not likely to meet -with any greater favor from the average 
American audience than it has won at the hands of our not too 
responsive commentators. The development of the tragedy, upon 
the side of incident and dramatic climax, is made obvious enough 
by Mr. Phillips’s dexterity as a playwright; but the emotional 
essence of it is not so readily to be perceived, for it is manifested 
through a poetic discourse of extraordinary fervor, elevation, and 
imaginative beauty—which is merely to say that the supreme ex- 
cellence of the play consists in its literary quality. What it 
would be like were it written, not in the exquisite verse of Mr. 
Phillips, but in the familiar prose of theatrical commerce, one 
wonders somewhat dubiously. It is, in short, as a purely literary 
achievement that Mr. Phillips’s drama seems likely to persist: 
from this point of view it is almost always engrossing, and it 
has moments of great loveliness. There are many passages that 
haunt the mind; there are felicities which appear increasingly 
upon repeated study: everywhere the speech of the dramatist has 
the distinction and the uplifted imagination of authentic poetry. 
One does not soon forget such lines as Mrancesea’s early speech: 


“Nothing has grieved me yet but ancient woes, 
Sea-perils, or some long-ago farewell, 
Or the last sunset ery of wounded Kings. 
I have wept but on the pages of a book, 
And I have longed for sorrow of my own;” 


or the poignant lament of the widowed and childless Lucrezia: 


“.. Does great God 

Expect I shall clasp air and kiss the wind 

Forever? And the budding cometh on, 

The burgeoning, the cruel flowering: 

At night the quickened splash of rain, at dawn 

That muffled cry of babes 
how like the birds; 

And I amidst these sights 
and sounds must 
starve— 

I, with so much to give, per- 
ish of thrift! 

Omitted by His casual dew! 





Of Mr. Irving himself, it 
is a pleasure to say that 
he disclosed conspicuous 
gifts. He looks, at times, 
strikingly like his illustri- 
ous father; he has dignity, 
a method of persuasive sim- 
plicity, and very marked 
distinction of physique and 
manner. He is easily equal 
to the large demands which 
are made by Mr. Phillips’s 
play. These are most exi- 
gent in the tremendous final 
scene, and here Mr. Irving 
was affecting and impress- 
ive to a memorable degree— 
his valedictory speech de- 
livered ‘over the dead bodies 
of the two lovers was a 
triumph of rare and deeply 
moving art. 

The rest of the company 
is scarcely brilliant. Miss 
Baird, who plays Fran- 
cesca, has an abundance of 














Mr. H. B. Irving 
APPEARING IN REPERTOIRE AT THE 
NEW AMSTERDAM 


SEASON'S PLAYS)? 


OLB y: 
L POETIC DRAMA, AND THE CHORUS LADY <8 2 
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personal beauty of a fragile and wistful kind; but her embodi- 
ment of the love-lorn and tender -sculed wife of Giovanni is a 
very pallid one indeed. Her voice is unfortunately placed and col- 
ored—it is, doubtless, her most embarrassing handicap. She never 
once sounds the note of tense and consuming passion which the con- 
ception of the dramatist demands, though she is abundantly winning 
and gentle. Mr. E. Harcourt Williams plays the part of Paolo in a 
manner the reverse of conquering and romantic; he has neither the 
physique and bearing, nor, 
as it seems, the emotional 
and_ technical equipment 
which the part imperative- 
ly demands. Miss Maud 
Milton makes of the proud 
and desolated Luerctia an 
imposing, if somewhat strid- 
ent, figure. 





It was inevitable that so 
engaging and important a 
personage as the Chorus Girl 
of the contemporary stage 
should receive the sympa- 
thetic and careful attention 
with which Mr. James 
Forbes has actually _ pre- 
sented her in his comedy, 
“The Chorus Lady,” in 
which Miss Rose Stahl is 
playing to caelighted audi- 
ences in one New York 
theatre after another. 
Dramatically speaking, Mr. 
Forbes has set a pervasive 
type of the twentieth cen- 
tury in such vivid and 
truthful colors that it will 
be long before they can be 
effaced. As the inimitable 
Patricia O’Brien _ herself 
observes, “ The smile’s the 
hard part a dancin’. It’s 
no cinch to stan’ on one 
toe with the other pointin’ 
to a quarter to six, an’ 
then look like the cat that’s 
eat the canary”; yet this, 
metaphorically speaking, is 
precisely what Miss Stahl 
does throughout the greater 
part of the four acts of 
*'The Chorus Lady.” She is 
that to the life, entirely 
and compellingly. 

The moral of the play may be stated in the words of Patricia: 
“Tf a girl’s good, she’s good anywhere. But say, when you’re 
scrimpin’ along on twenty per, and the next girl tc you in your 
dressin’-room comes down to the show-shop every night im a ben- 
zine-waggin, in ermine capes an’ diamonds big as oysters, it ain’t 
religion so much as a firm grip on home an’ mother that makes 
you sit tight an’ keep on handin’ out the frozen mitt and the icy 
eye to the man behind the bank-roll.” The plot through which 
this motive is embodied has for a setting the obscurer regions of 
the stage and the race-track. Patricia and Nora O’Brien are the 
daughters of a trainer. Nora determines to go on the stage, against 
the advice of her elder sister, who is “ wise to the ways of the 
world”; she falls into the power of an unscrupulous young idler, 
whose intentions are no better than they should be; and Patricia, 
to save her sister’s good name, assumes the ignominy of a erucial 
situation in the young reprobate’s room, and is, cast off by her 
very worthy parents and the even more worthy youth who is 
creditably in love with her. In the end, of course, the best of 
possible solutions is brought about. 

In conclusion, one cannot but pay a tribute of sincere admiration 
to Mr. Forbes for the unflagging vivacity and frequent truth of 
his observation, and to Miss Stahl for the spirit, feeling, and 
irresistible lifelikeness of her impersonation, : 














Miss Rose Stahl 
AS “ TITE CHORUS LADY ” 
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The Lion 


(Being certain zoological impressions by 
Miss Susie, aged five years) 
A LION is a grea’ big thing, 
And ’bout meal-time he groans 
* Kr-umph, er-umph, er-umph, er-umph 
Betause he wants some_ bones. 


? 


If IT should sit in my high chair 
At dinner, and should say 

“ Er-umph, er-umph, er-umph, er-umph 
Why, I'd be sent away. 


9? 


A lion eats bad boys and girls, 
My poppah says he would, 

And when he eats a bad, bad boy, 
He says, “My, ain’t he good!” 


A lady had a lion once, 
With bushy, yeliow hair; 

Ile always tookt his meals with her, 
And sat up in a chair. 


And when he tookt his meals with her, 
He wore a baby’s bib, 

And every night when bed-time came, 
Ife jumped inside his erib. 


But once some folkses passing by, 
They heard the lady squeal— 
The lion tookt his meal with her, 
Nen tookt her with his meal! 
EARLE Hooker EATON. 





She Knew 


FREDERICK LANDIS, who two years ago 
was elected as a Representative from 
Indiana, is one of the most youthful-look- 
ing men in public life. 

That Landis excels at repartee was proved 
at the time of his election, when, it is said, 
he appeared to be not a day over twenty. 

“Say, boy,” shouted «a Hoosier to the 
candidate, as Landis was leaving the plat- 
form at a_ political meeting, “does your 
mother know you’re out?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Landis, with a smile, 
“and when the votes are counted to-night 
she'll know I’m in.” 





Yes, No,—What P 


In the gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives one afternoon last winter two 
visitors from a Western State fell to talk- 
ing of their newly elected Representative. 

“T ain’t been here but a day,” said one 
of the visitors, “so I ain’t had a chance to 
hear the old man make a speech. Great 
Scott! How he used to go after them 
trusts when he was making his run for the 
House! Been giving it to ’em pretty lively, 
I reckon, since he come to the House.” 

“Well,” was the doubtful reply of the 
other Missouran, “I don’t know so much 
about that. It appears to me that he’s 
kinder short like in his“speeches. I’ve been 
hangin’ ’round for five or six days, an’ I 
ain’t heard him say much.’ 

“If he does speak, you may be sure it 
was to the point,’ confidently added the 
first. visitor. j 

“T reckon you’re right there,” said the 
other. “ His speeches is brief, all. right. 
I've heard him five times. Three times he 
says ‘aye’ and twice he says ‘ no.’ ” 





The Cold Shoulder 


At a reception in Washington some time 
ago one of the guests, a man with a poor 
memory for faces and, in addition, a little 
near-sighted, took the host aside and spoke 
to him in a confidential whisper. 

“You see that tall man standing by the 
door?” he asked. 

Mae. Oe 

“Well, I was talking to him a while ago 
about the terribly cold weather in Nebraska 
last. year, and he yawned in my face.” 

The host smiled. “ Don’t you know who 
he is?” asked he. 

“ No.” 

“That’s Lieutenant Peary, the Arctic 
explorer.” 
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LFA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


FOR STEAKS, CHOPS, 
COLD MEATS, 
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PEERLESS 
SEASONING. 





John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 




















peed and im- 
proper oil can never 
be reconciled, The only 
scientifically perfect oil— 
prepared to meet the require- 
ments of every engine and every 
system of lubrication is 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


There’s a grade of Mobil- 
oil especially adapted to 
your automobile. 

Our booklet will tell you just 
what grade to use. It’s free. 
Mobiloil sold by dealers 
everywhere in cans with the 


patent spout. 
Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


























DON’T BE 
BOOK-KEEPER 


The ordinary book-keeper earns small 
pay and has a poor chance of doing 
better. Expert accountants earn from 
two to five times as much as the 
ordinary book-keeper and work much 
shorter hours. Be your own boss, We 
will teach you expert accounting and 
auditing at your home and in your spare 
moments at the trifling cost of.a dime a 
day. References to the best men in 
your own town. Established 18 years. 
Write for particulars. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY, Inc. 


29 Fort Street West, Detroit, Michigan 





OF BRAINS 


1GARS - 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


FOR MEN 


THE 
GENTLEMAN 
RAGMAN 


By WILBUR NESBIT 








This is a story told by a boy in 
a country town. 

It is a funny story in spite of 
itself, but the fun is only one part 
of it. 

There is an amateur boy de- 
tective in it who is a humorous 
wonder. 

And a girl poet. 

The way things work out is just 
the way things went when most 
of us lived in country towns. 

Except ‘that perhaps we never 
saw a lot of nice girls try the bare- 
foot Kneip cure in a stubby field. 

It is a new type, and perhaps the 
kind of story you enjoy. 


Price $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Fond Adventures 


BY Maurice Hewlett 


Since the publication of The Forest Lovers, Mr. Hewlett 
has written nothing so palpitating with the fall and splendid 
life of the Middle Ages. . It is romance of the rarest quality. 


Price, $1.50 








Barper & Brothers, Publishers, Rew York 











Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


: Make the best cocktail. A delightfal 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tables ‘alin anounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids mn. 
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How the Mortar Batteries were Screened in the: recent French Army Manoeuvres in exact Imitation of War Conditions 








A New Nobel by the Author of 


“The Garden of Allah’’ 





THE 


ALL OF THE BLOOD 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


A story thrilling with the exultant joy of physical 
life. The hero and ,heroine are English, spending 
their honeymoon on the beautiful island of Sicily. 
In the man’s veins runs a strain of hot, Sicilian blood, 
which, awakened by the romantic environment and 
by the beauty of a passionate, alluring young 
peasant - girl, forces him to play a leading part in a 





powerful drama, which rises through tragic and 
deeply moving scenes to a climax of tremendous 
intensity. The unusual feeling for nature and 
strange emotional power which made ‘“‘ The Garden 
of Allah” unique are even more marked in this later 
story of Southern passion, and it excels its predecessor 
in sustained interest and strength of. plot. 


Illustrated by Orson Lowell. Price $1.50. 


HARPER & BROT HERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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HGH LIFE 


The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


“FROM WHAT IT IS MADE 


To obtain a uniform Barley, we have built a new, up-to- 
date Malt House in the Best Barley section of Wisconsin, 
and Wisconsin is conceded to be the banner Barley State in 
the Union. Most brewers buy their Barley on the Board 
of Trade, and get a mixed article; in fact, do not know 
where their Barley comes from. 

Our Malt House is equipped with the Galland-Hen- 


To obtain uniform Hops of the highest quality, we have 
made contracts with growers to take their entire crops. Our 
Hop Growers rank among the largest, oldest and most able 
in the country. We have taken the entire crops of some for 
the past thirty to fifty years. We pay the highest price 
because we want the Best. 

The Water we use comes from the same bed of Lime 

















ning ‘‘Drum System,”’ thus insuring us Slow-Grown 

8-Day Malt. Most beer is made from 4 to 5-day 
Malt, which is made by an unnatural process, 
costs less, and is not healthy. 


Rock that Waukesha Water comes from, which city is 
located 12 miles West of our Brewery. 
three wells, each 2,000 feet deep into ‘this rock, 
from which we draw our supply. f 
ACKER, MERRALL @ CONDIT COMPANY, Distributors, 
135-137-139 West 42d St., New York . 7 _— 
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If He Persisted 


Tue son of a certain good and deservedly 
well-liked bishop thinks he has a joke on his 
father too good to keep. 

This young man made an extensive foreign 
tour after his graduation from college, and 
while abroad became attached to a particu- 
lar brand of cigarettes, and mentioned them 
in a letter to his father, stating further that 
it was his intention to slip a few thousands 
through the customs on his return home. 

The good bishop was deeply pained at this 
cold-bleoded declaration of intent to defraud 
the government, and wrote a long letter 
pointing out the moral as well as the statute 
crime of such an act. 

“T hope, my dear boy,” he concluded, 
“that I have impressed upon you niy senti- 
ments in this matter, and that you will 
abandon the reprehensible idea.” 

The second thought seemed to have come 
to him, for he added: 

“Pp, S—If, Tom, after all I have said, 
you are still determined to do as you said, 
please put in a few pairs of Paris gloves 
for me.” 





Obviously 


An Ohio man, who confesses to be of an 
exceptionally inquisitive turn, recounts a 
story of an Irishman employed as driver for 
a sprinkling-cart in a town in that State. 

One day the inquisitive man _ stopped 
Mulcahy near the river. 

“How long have you hauled water. for 
this town, Mulcahy?” he asked. 

“Nine years, sor.” 

“ And how many loads do you take a day, 
Mulcahy?” 

“ From tin to fifteen, sor.” 

“From ten to fifteen loads a day, eh? 
Quite a pretty figure that would make in 
course of time. How much water, at this 
rate, do you suppose you have hauled, Mul- 
cahy ?” 

The man on the water-cart jerked his 
thumb backward in the direction of the 
river and replied: 

* All the wather you don’t see there, now, 
sor.” 
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- UNIFORM ~ 
iBEARING SURFACE 
ICOMPARED WITH 


| ONE INCH 
UNEVEN TREAD 
IN ORDINARY 


-TTRES~ 


1S ONE FEATURE THAT MAKES 
PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHERS 
RACING TYPE —- VASTLY SU- 
PERIORIN POINTS OF SPEED 
7 oe an i oe —  —) om een. 7 - we 
= 20 Oe eo Ae lolol. tna selon giol.) 
wot ie ts ie oll tl. ft — fb eo i — ie w 
RESILIENT MATERIALS THartT Go 
INTO THE MAKING or any TIRE. 
KEEP THESE POINTS IN MIND 
THE COMING SEASON. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
WEW YORK—1665 Broadway 
CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—615 North Broad St 
ATLANTA, GA.—102 Prior St 
BOSTON—167 Oliver St 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Main and Tupper Street 
LONDON—4 Snow Hill 











A Short Gistory of 
Che English People 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN 








A The history is too well known to 
Standard need comment or introduction. 
Work It is universally recognized as 

one of the standard works of 
Reliable English literature—a history of 


and the English people both reliable 
Comprehensive and comprehensive. 
The present edition is in four 


In Four volumes, richly illustrated, to ful- 
Volumes fill the oft-expressed wish of the 
distinguished historian that Eng- 
With lish history might be so inter- 
Many preted by pictures that readers 
Hiustrations would see how men and things 
appeared to the spectators of 
that day, and how contempo- 
— rary observers represented ica. 
Illuminated Four Imperial Octavo Volumes 
Missals Cloth. - - - -$20.00 
Three-quarter Leather 30.00 

Manuscripts, Three-quarter Crush- 


Etc. ed Levant - - - 40.00 
Sample pages and full pape how to buy 
these sets, either oa cash or on small monthly 
payments, can ¢ obtained on application. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 



















-RALI-POINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 


paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-PoinTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


or any Stationery Store. 
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A new Mode of Tocomotion in the Streets of New York—Rapid Transit by Ostrich Power 





By the Author of “ The Martyrdom of an Empress ”’ 
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A Story 
of Brittany 








This is a story by one who knows. Not 
the loose-jointed concoction of some writer 
who has gone en touriste to a foreign land 
and has scrambled together during the 
residence of a few weeks some more or less 
erroneous ‘‘local color,’ but a book that 
rings true, a book written of an isolated 
and peculiar people by one of themselves. 
It is a story of a land nearer than Paris, 
but as remote as a dead century, told by 
one who calls it ‘‘home,’’ and who loves it 
with all the passionate devotion of exile. 

The men and women who move through 
its pages are drawn from the life, as he who 
knows human nature and good writing 
will see at once. The beautiful Breton 
landscapes of cliff and sea are depicted 
by an artist as skilled with brush and color 
as in word-painting, and the main incidents 
of a plot of deep interest are actual facts, 
strange as they are. 
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Iitustrated in color from paintings done 


by the Author. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, 


Price, $1.50, net 


PUBLISHERS, 





NEW YORK 
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Get Well 
Acquainted 
With The Mutual Life 


@ It has been in existence sixty-three years. Public confidence and patronage have 
made it and kept it the largest and staunchest Life Insurance company in the world. 
It is owned by its policyholders. It protects thousands, but there are many others who 
should have the same protection. How about you? People who are so thoughtful and 
kind as to wish to provide as they can to-day for what will happen some other day, when they 

are taken from those they love and support, should get acquainted with 


The Mutual Life. 
Insurance Company 


Let them read its history; analyze its statements; examine its investments; consult its agents. They will 
find a reason for its strength and stability and a reason for their confidence and patronage. : 
@ The new management of the Mutual Life has been in control for nine months. Its report for the first 
six months will be mailed to anyone on request, or may be had of its agents. It tells what has been accom- 
plished in conformity with the new Insurance Laws; shows the vast reductions, and indicates the un- 
usual advantages yet to reach its policyholders. Its plain figures, given in a plain way, will convince 
any fair-minded person that The Mutual Life to-day justifies the good opinion of Bishop Chas. C. 
McCabe, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who recently said :— ee : 
“After long and careful consideration, I am thoroughly satisfied that the present administrations of 
both companies (the New York Life and the Mutual Life) are now effecting great economies and 
reforms, and that these institutions, purged as by fire, are now in a position to afford the pro- 
tection of life insurance in better form, and on better terms, than any known in the past.” 
It justifies also the good opinion of Mr. James C. Colgate and his associates, who, having 
policies to the amount of $5,000,000 in the Mutual Life, recently “resolved that the 
present executive officers and trustees are, in the opinion of the Policyholders’ Pro- 
tective Association of the Mutual Life, faithful to its interests, and that their 
administration of its affairs has been and is efficient, economical and bene- 
ficial to the policyholders.” ; 
q If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 
policy, consult our nearest ageni or write direct to 
The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 







































Fee and Foe 


In a suit recently tried in a Virginia 
town a young lawyer of limited experience 
was addressing the jury on a point of law, 
when, good-naturedly, he turned to opposing 
counsel, a~man of much more experience 
than himself, and asked: 

“That’s right, I believe, Colonel Hop- 
kins ¢” 

Whereupon, Hopkins, with a 
conscious superiority, replied: 

“Sir, I have an _ office in Richmond 
wherein I shall be delighted to enlighten 
you on any point of law for a considera- 
tion.” 

The youthful attorney, not in the least 
abashed, took from his pocket a half-dollar 
piece, which he offered Colonel Hopkins 
with this remark: 

“No time like the present. Take this, sir, 
tell us what you know, and give me the 
change.” 


Financial 
Letters Bills of exchange bought and 


sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BanKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


The 
Expert Waitress 


By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


The whole duty of the waitress—what to serve 
and how to serve it. 
Cloth, $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK _ 





AClub Cocktail 
~= 


1s ABOTTLED DELIGHT 
AS 





. 


smile of 











Most Americans are connoisseurs in cock- 
tails—and a connoisseur’s taste demands 
uniformity in the flavor, strength, and mix- 
ing of his favorite drink. There’s only one 








His Ambition 


A WELL-KNOWN man of letters was telling 


stories at a literary club in Boston one night, 
when he was reminded of an encounter be- 
tween a Bostonian, professing a love of art 
for art’s sake, and F. Marion Crawford, the 


kind of uniformly good cocktail—CLUB 
COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash 
guesswork—good by accident—bad by rule 
—but never smooth or uniform to a culti- 
vated taste. CLUB COCKTAILS are sci- 
entifically blended from choicest liquors, 
aged and mellowed to delicious -flavor and 


Copyright Wotices 


Class A, XXc, No. 154051, August 27, 1906—LisrRaRyY or 
ConGREss, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty- 
seventh day of August, 1906, Henry James, of the United 
States, hath deposited in this office the title of a BOOK, the 
title of which is in the following words, to wit: “ Daisy 
Miller. By Henry James, Jr.,” the right whereof he claims as 
author and proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PutTNaAM, Librarian of Congress. 











novelist. 

In a slightly patronizing manner. the 
Boston man asked: 

“Have you ever aspired to write anything, 


aroma. Insist on CLUB. 


Seven varieties—each one perfect. 
Of all good grocers and dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 










By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from Oct. 3, 1906. 


Class A, XXc, No. 154052, August 27, 1906 —Liprary 
oF CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the 








Mr. Crawford, that will live after v ‘ twenty-seventh day of August, 1906, Henry James, of the 
a -t : you are Hartford New York London United States, hath deposited ‘in this office the title of a 
£ mesa ‘ . BOOK, the title of which isin the following words, to wit: 

My dear sir,” replied Crawford, with a Read “ An International Episode. B Henry James, Jr.,” the right 


whereof he claims as author and proprietor in conformity with 
the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Aegister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from Sept. 27, 1906. 


broad smile, “ my principal effort just now 
is to write something that will enable me 
to live while I am here.” 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 


By the author of “‘ The Garden of Allah” 
1547 
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**Did ye get damages fer being in that railway accident, Bill?” 

‘“*Sure: fifty dollars for me and fifty fer the missus.” 

“The missusP I didn’t hear she was hurt.” 

**She wasn’t; but I had the presence o’ mind to fetch her one on the 
head with me foot.” 
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; he : B  Rifles Are Reliable 


Reliability, strength and accuracy are the 
cardinal virtues in a hunting rifle. Success 
and safety often hinge upon them in big 
game shooting. Winchester rifles possess 
these virtues to the fullest extent, being 
reliable in action, strong in construction 
and accurate in shooting. Winchester 
rifles and Winchester make of cartridges 
are a combination that always gives satis- 
They are made for one another. 













faction. 










Winchester Guns and Ammunition Are Sold Everywhere. 


4 WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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The Marriage of William Ashe sumpiey’Waro 


** The most noteworthy heroine of English fiction since ‘ Becky Sharp,’” declares Zife in praise 
of Lady Kitty in Mrs. Ward's great novel. ‘It is a story that will endure—a masterpiece of mod- 


ern English fiction, There is a breadth of sympathy, a delicacy of touch in the great moments 
of abandonment, a realness which makes the book not so much a picture of life as life itself. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


WIN CHESTER 
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BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM.LANAHAN G SON. § 
BALTIMORE. 





90 YEARS’ 
TEST, STILL 
THE BEST 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. « 
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FLOWER of 


FRANCE 


By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


This is the story of Joan of Arc, charm- 
ingly retold in Mr. McCarthy's inimitable 
style. 
sented as a lovable and engaging heroine 
—not the mailed warrior and _ half-mad 
fanatic, but the simple, steadfast peasant- 
girl—who leads ‘the armies of France 
quite as much by the power of her inno- 
cence and faith as by her strange guiding 
voices. 

While the romance follows history in 
the main, the author has given it here 
and there imaginative touches that en- 
hance the beauty and interest of the ro- 


mance. 
Price $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


4 NEW EDITION 





HOW TO GET STRONG} 


AND HOW TO STAY SO 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions 
that can be followed by any one. $2.00 net, postage extra 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





@ Portland, Oregon—" Four Pays,trom New York__NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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The Maid of France is repre- ¥ 
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The Complete Works of 


GEORGE ELIOT 


In 24 Illustrated Volumes 


wSSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS announce the 


? publication of a new edition of George Eliot’s 


ie) 






Z Complete Works in twenty-four volumes. 
Swinburne has said of George Eliot: “ Her 
powers are matchless altogether in their own wide and 


fruitful field of work.’’ The great English critic Leslie 
Stephen pronounces her “The greatest woman that ever 


achieved literary fame.” 


No other English novelist wrote so invariably at his best. 





This is George Eliot’s supreme distinction. Silas Marner, 
Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Romola, Middlemarch, tenants 

Daniel Deronda, to name only a few of her famous novels, 

are a testimony of her unvarying genius and high art. These titles are household words the 


world over. 


The present edition contains everything George Eliot ever wrote. It is in twenty- 
four volutnes, handsomely bound in rich, dark red-brown cloth (or half-leather), with gold 
stamping and lettering. Each volume has gilt top and rough, uncut edges. The 24 frontis- 
pieces are in photogravure; there are in all 96 illustrations. Paper, binding, and press- 


work are of the best; the whole set, in twenty-four volumes, is a magnificent example of 


OUR OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 we wil! send you the complete set in 24 volumes, all charges prepaid, 
and enter your name as a subscriber for either HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, Har- 
PER'’S Bazar, or THE NorTH AMERICAN REvieEw for one year. If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them back at our expense and we will return the $1.00. If you 
do like them, send us $2.00 a rnonth until the full price, $31.00, is paid. If the half-leather 
binding is desired, please so state, and make monthly remittances of $3.00 until the full price, 
$48.00, is paid. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK ” 
oD) 


book-making. 
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A CREAR N DUSTRIAL PLANT 


TIME WAS WHEN PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, WAS THE GREAT CENTRE_OF THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY. IT HAS MOVED WESTWARD, UNTIL 
NOW THE LARGEST PLANT IN THE WORLD DEVOTED PO BUILDING ED YES AND BOILERS IS THAT OF THE ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, COVERING 
SOME FORTY ACRES OF GROUND IN INDIANAPOLIS. IT IS AN INTERESTTNG COMMENT ON AMERICAN MECHANICAL GENIUS THAT THIS CON- 
CERN HAS REACHED ITS PRESENT HUGE PROPORTIONS AND COMMANDING POSITION THROUGH NEITHER MERGER NOR COMBINATION, BUT 
THROUGH TILE GENERAL RECOGNITION OF THE MERIT OF ITS PRODUCT THROUGHOUT: THE CIVILIZED AND SEMI-CIVILIZED WORLD. 














